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Just published, price 2. 5s. 


pe ILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS.— 
The FELLOWS of the ROYAL SOCIETY are hereby informed 
that the First Part of the PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, Vol. 171, 
for the year 1880, is now published, and ready for delivery on application 
at the Bitice of the Society in Burlington House, x4 between the 
hours of 10 and 4. WALTER W 
Burlington House. po hte I etary B.S. RS. 


(ORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION pe a IN OIL AND WATER 





NOTICE to ARTISTS.—The Exhibition will OPEN = _. 
September 6th, and CLOSE on SATURDAY, L 
days, Auge 2nd to the l4th, both inclusive. proby , Jam. 
Bovuruer, 17, Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospi’ Works of Act epamed 
for Exhibition, and all communications, must be addi . the 
Curator, Mr. Cuantes Dyatt, Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool.—Forms 
and further particulars may be had un application. 


JOSEPH RAYNER, Town Clerk, Hon. Sec. 


RTS ASSOCIATION, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 








AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF PICTURES IN OIL AND WATER 
COLOUR. 


NOTICE to ARTISTS. — The EXHIBITION WILL OPEN in the 
Assembly Rooms, on FRIDAY, the 27th of August, and KEMAIN OPEN 
about TWO MONTHS. Mr. W. A. Smith, 22, Mortimer-street, Regent- 
street, will Collect between 6th and 12th August, both inclusive. All 
particulars on application to Joseru Crawna tt, Secretary. 


FACSIMILES in COLOUR, produced by the 

ARUNDEL SOCIETY from the OLD MASTERS, are Sold to the 

Public as well as to Members, at prices varying from 10s. to 48s., and 

include the Works of Giotto, Fra Angelico, Perugino, Andrea del Sarto, 

Michael Angelo. Raphael, Holbein, Albert Direr, &c.—Priced Lists, 

bs particulars of yp oa ieee be sent, post free, on application 
24, Old Bond-street, Londen, W. 








IBER STUDIORUM.—Mr. A. W. THIBAUDEAU 

4 begs to announce for SALE impressions of two hitherto unpub- 

lished Plates, viz.,* Glaucus and Scylla,’ Wee from Two to Six Guineas ; 

‘Ploughing, Eton,’ prices from Two to Five Guineas. Also the Etchings 

of ‘ Ploughing, Eton,’ and ‘Sheepwashing, Windsor,’ price One Guinea 

each. They may be seen at 18, Green-street, Leicester-square, or full 
particulars will be forwarded by post. 
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\ JASS TESTIMONIAL FUND.—The under- 
signed, having been cea ree that the services of Mr. C. 
WENTWORTH WASS have been msed with as Superintendent of 
the Picture Gallery at the Cry stat e after a period of twenty-two 
years, desire to present to him some Testimonial, in order to mark their 
appreciation of his long services to Art, to Artists, and to the general 
Public. Whilst deploring his removal, in vigorous health and with 
matured experience, from an important post, as prejudicial to a most 
valuable Art institution, they would take other grounds in applying to 
you for The ey almost entirely to Mr. Wass the 
admirable conduct and consequent utility of this porn and trace to 
his knowledge, experience, indefatigable energy, eS the suc- 
cess it hasachieved Under his management it x. proved not only a 
source of pleasure to Visitors, but has enabled Artists to a by the 
sale of their productions; and, by the judicious award of Medal is, many 
of them have attained honour and distinction. ‘Thus it will Gane that 
Artists and Art-lovers alike are equall been to him. 
The Gallery at the Crystal Palace has long been ranked among the 
— attractive Picture Exhibitions of the Metropolis, for to London it 
be said Fahy weal to belong. It has been the means of delighting 
a instructing many thousands of persons who are nut habitual fre- 
= of Art institutions; and it is well known that many have there 
mbibed a taste for Art, and a desire to obtain nag wy of Art, 
which have led to their b g semper erie HT hus the stal 
Palace Gall has been in many pees Se aan and its 
deterioration or cessation would be a public Glamity. It may be stated 
that during the first four years after the = gage caened of Mr. Wass, in 
1856, the sales amounted to less than 9,00u/. ; they =! Tage in- 
creased, and in the last four years have reached nearly 23.000. During 
the twenty-two years of Mr. Wass's Rey the sales of Pictures, 
British and Foreign, have exceeded 75,0001.—five hundred Artists of the 
former school and three hundred of the latter having annually exhibited 
in this Gallery. Admission having been free, there is no evidence as to 
the number of Visitors during these periods; but there has certainly 
been a proportionate augmentation. On public as well as on private 
grounds, therefore, it may be regarded as a duty to join in a substantial 
recognition of Mr. Wass s long and valuable services, and to offer him 
such a Testimonial as will emphatically mark the general appreciation 
of his labours in promoting not only the interests of Artists, but those 
also of the great —— institution at Sydenham in one Of its most 
important branches. 








Committee. 
P. R. Morris, Esq., as A., 8t. John’s Wood-road. 
B. Stan tandring. Southiil, Crystal Palace-park. 
8. C. Hall, Esq., F. 8.A., Holiand-stre t, Kensington. 
J.A. Houston, Esq.. R.S.A., 10, Upper Phillimore-piace. 
HH A. Palmer, Esq., Queen's Hotel, Norwood. 
os. A. Wise, Thornton, The Beulah, Norwood. 
J. G. Naish, ee a Ilfracombe. ou. 
ornton T 00, Sydenham-h 
E. Harper, , 8 Brunswick-terrace, ——— 
Captain B. wick, Leighton, Victoria-road, N 
Rev. J. Meek Clark, M.A., St. Stephen's Parsonage. Dulwich. 
James Peel, . The. Drive, Walthamstow. 
A. C. Stannu Wood-lane, Shepherd's-bush. 
J. B. Pike, och iiersticn ee nate hill. 
Frank Williams, Esq.. fe reford-square. 
_— Turner, Esq., crew. near Derb: 
Jordan pee Dog ne hay Ni. A., F.8.A., Oxford and Cam- 
"tetape at agg Club. 
The Chevallier L. w. Desanges, 16, Stratford-place. 
Jam ipsy-hill. 
E. Hargitt “ded fora-roed, Be Bedford. -park, Chiswick. 
R. P. Nichols, , St. Aubyn’s, Cliftonville, Brighton. 
J. Hayllar, Esq., tle Priory, Wallingford. 
Isaac ‘Wilkinson, Esq., Newlands, Sydenham. 
Lage J.C. Wetherell, M.A., Wickham- road, Brockley. 
or. Cornwell, Purbrook; Crescent Weod-road. 
¢. Butterworth 24, Canterbury-road, Croydon. 
. 184, Rasinghall-street. 
Sydney Hodges, Esq. 40, Fitzroy-square. 
aughan, Esq , Spencer House, Streatham-common. 
H. Co Couldery, Esq, ngton-g , Lower Syd 


Treasurer.—B. Standring, Esq. 
Hon. Secretary.—J. F. Terry, Esq. 


1 Subscriptions may be paid to any member of the unten, or at the 
Upper Norwood Branch of the London and County Bank 











IBER STUDIORUM.— Messrs. P.& D. COLNAGHI, 
peomidigigrme ot ove POST ORS 





ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC.— A SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENT for SCIENCE = LETTERS is being organized 

in the DILETTANTE CIRCLE, 7, Argyli-street, Regent-circus. The 
Feil l, seating 350 persons, will used for its Discussions and 
Pape: Arrangements are also being made for the cheap Op agety of 
PP sone Musical ¢ e 5s. will give 
all the; dations of ‘other Scientific Clubs, Pesides the privilege of 
i Friends to the Entertainments of the Musical, 

Dramatic, ‘and Artistic Departments The names of Gentlemen willing 
to serve on the Council will = oy received by the et w. 
Tuurstan, M.A., a = su) 1 
also commencing, und ain 


AKLUYT SOCIETY, Established for the pur- 
of Printing Rare and Unpublished bw and Travels. 
The following Works have been recently issued to Members :— 


The BONDAGE and TRAVELS of JOHANN 
SCHILTBERGER, from his Capture at the Battle of Nicopolis in 
1396 to his Escape and Heturn to Europe in 1427. lat 
the Heidelberg MS. by Commander J. BUCHAN TELFER, R.N. 


The VOYAGES and WORKS of JOHN DAVIS 
the NAVIGATOR. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Captain ALBERT H. MARKHAM, RN. F.R.G.8 


The NATURAL and MORAL HISTORY of the 
INDIES. By Father JOSEPH de ACOSTA. Reprinted from the 
lish Edition of 1604; and Edited. with Notes and an Introduction, 
i R. MARKHAM, C.B. F.R.S. Vol. 1. The NATURAL 














fessors, at moderate terms. 





Prospectuses uses and Lists of Works issued may be —— from the 
Society's Agent, Mr. Ricuanps, 37, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


BorovuecH of LEICESTER. 


LEICESTER MUSEUM.—CURATOR. 

WANTED, a CURATOR, to take the Practical Management of the 
Leicester Museum. The Candidates not to be more than 35 years of age, 
and to have had some experience in a London, Provincial, or Private 
Museum. Honorary Curators will advise in each Department. 

50l. annum, and the person appointed will be required to 
devote the whole of his time to the duties of his office 

Applications and testimonials to be sent on or before the 20th July 
next, addressed to the Town Clerk , Leicester. endorsed ‘* A _ omy oy for 
Curatorshi p.” By order. JOHN STOREY, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Leicester, 30th June, 1530. 


O SECRETARIES of INSTITUTES. — Miss 

EMILY FAITHFU LL, having POSTPONED her Visit - America, 

= be able to LECTURE during the Autumn and Winter in England 

a .—Apply, by letter, to Victoria Magazine Office, liz , Praed- 
street, . 








ANTED, a first-rate COACH for the LONDON 
UNIV. VERSITY MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, “ae. 
1881.—Apply by a stating terms and =o to Z. , care of M 
Dawson & Sons, 1 1, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


O NEWSPAPER CLERKS. —WANTED, ona 
Tale bd Lineage or ae ting me 
pa = 3 to. H, careof RF. nite & Son 33, Fleetatreet ere c 


P UBLISHER.— ADVERTISER is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT. Active and steady.—Address K. T., care of C. 
Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Pieet-street, E.C. 


ARTNER WANTED for a PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS.—Address A. 18, at C. H. -~\pgeatuaas 8 General Adver 
tising Offices, 78, Gracechurch-street, London. 


ROPRIETORSHIP of a NEW and rising 
PUBLICATION TO BE DISPOSED OF, at — ice, con- 
ditionally « upon its being conducted upon —Full 
surrender on application to Epiror oF a X., care of Messrs. 

Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E! 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of 22 Property, beg hay yt 4, they = 














several Newspaper Properties for Di 
Provinces. Principals only yeated wit 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
e ofthe COPYRIGHT of a LONDON LOCAL NEWSPAPER. An 
excellent opportunity for a Reporter. Small capital only required. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to NEGO- 
* JIATE @ PARTNERSHIP in a WEEKLY NEW SPAPER in 
the Midland Counties. Amount required, 2,500/. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to NEGO- 
e TIATE a PARTNERSHIP in a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER in a 
popular South of England watering-place. Small capital only required. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audijof Accounts, &c. 


\ ANTED, the MS. of a BOOK on NORTH 

GERMANY, or a Gentleman to Translate and Re-Edit « French 

—— on the same subject.—W. M., May's Advertisement Offices, 159, 
ccadill 


UTHORS, POETS, CLERGYMEN, and 

payee ay desirous of PUBLISHING their WORKS, are 

invited to address ene Sacunpers & Co., Publishers, 22, Tien- 
rietta-street, owt ne .c: 











HE MILLIONTH of an ATMOSPHERE.— 

Mr. A. B. HARDING io goes a new Lecture on Radiant 

Matter, with the above title. The experiments will be of the most 

brilliant character. Another new Lecture, on ‘INVISIBLE LIGHT,’ 

with fine effects in Fluorescence ard Phosphorescence, jen’ Ele the 

new Luminous Paint. Last year’s ‘From Cloud to Glacier,’ ‘ Electric 
Light,’ &c., with Illustrations on the largest scale. 

a Albion-villas, Forest-hill, 8.E. 


O EDITORS.—A most attractive SPECIALITY 

lor r ble terms. Suitable for either 

Daily or or Weekly Paper. Adres B. M. W., May's Advertising Offices, 
159, Piccadilly. 


DITORIAL.—A Gentleman, just returned from 
South Africa, where he has edited two Colonial Journals with 
success, is open to an immediate ENGAGEMENT in London or the 
Provi' gl First-class I eader - Writer. References to distinguished 

e ess.—Address F. R. 8., care of Messrs. 
Longmans 8 Co., 39, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


BCEBTARY. —A GENTLEMAN, Middle-aged, 

f Good Position, who can Write Shorthand, wishes to Supple- 

ment his Income by TAKING the POST of SECRETARY or AMANU- 

ENSIS. Terms reasonable.—T. A. C., 9, St. Philip’s-terrace, Stratford- 
road, Kensington. 


CORRESPONDENT. —A large German Paper 
WANTS a GERMAN CORRESPONDENT, staying in London, for 
Three Letters the Week. Please state price and under 




















O PROPRIETORS of PROVINCIAL NEWS- 
PAPERS.—FAITHLESS and TRUE, a New Novel, by J. T. 
DENNY, has just completed a very successful run ina London Maga- 
zine. Exceptional terms are offered to etm (= 96 96 taking the Story. 
Th ramas are being written on the Novel by J. F de Ardle, Esq., 
and the Author. One is now in actual rehearsal.—Address J. 7. Denny, 
Hare Chambers, Hare-place, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LADY seeks a NON-RESIDENT ENGAGE- 

MENT as GOVERNESS or AMANUENSIS. Is experienced and 
accomplished. Reads well and writes legibly.—R. N., Mowel's Library, 
Sloane-street. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A SvuPERIOR 
EDUCATION in all its branches is offered in a Private tage | 
at Schwerin, Germany. he opportunities for studying Music 
German are special. Orphen Children would here find a home _— a 
true mother's care. References are wg bt to the Rey. J. H. 
and Mrs. Palmer Smith, 15, Warwick-place, Leaming Terms ar- 
ranged ig to req 


A GERMAN PROTESTANT LADY, who has 
s lived many years as Governess in English families, is returni: 
Darmstadt in August, and wishes to TAKE CHARGE of THRE v4 
FOUR YOUNG LADIES to educate. She is thoroughly competent her- 
self in ev'ry branch of Education, except music, and is a very clever 
and also a most conscientious person, and thoroughly to be trusted with 
the charge of young girls in every res) The lady who inserts this 
Advertisement (in whose family she has lived as governess) will be most 
happy to give any information that might be required.— ress Miss 
D’Oyty, 92, Harley-street, W 

















K., 19, Poste Restante, Frank fort-on-the-Maine 


GRADUATE wishes to act as REVIEWER of 
NEW BOOKS, &c., for a Magazine or New ~ at a small 
salary.—Address 8. &: Howtanp, Gayton Lodge, Wimbledon. 


A® LITERARY MAN, of great experience, would 
be happy to READ the MSS. of YOUNG AUTHORS, 








their merits, ch f &c. Arrangemen = bli 
as to their m ances oO sucess, nts re y 


cation fi 





Address Reaper, Sealy, 


, 


. Fees 
3 hill. 
ARIS.—A LITTERATEUR, about leaving for 








ENTLEMEN backward in EDUCATION are 

RECEIVED by a successful TUTOR of many years’ standing. 

Only Six can be taken. Healthy and beautiful Bmm Big —Address, by 

letter, to A. M. B., Messrs. Orellana & Co., Scholastic Agents, bea, 
George-street, Hanover-square, w. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The Next TERM will 
commence on TUESDAY, September 2ist. 
¥. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 








RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. — For 
Admission apply, by letter,to the Wanvex. Terms, 120 Guineas. 





Paris, having rt’ facilities for 7 ape uring 
= SEND EKLY or DAILY (London or Pro. 
incial).—H. 0. A., 7, | Ae hy Temple. 





B.Sc. with Honours of London University 





Wars by a GERMAN of good abilities and 
uirements,a SITUATION as LIBRARIAN 
t references.—, Address F. ° Bz. 104, 








EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — There are THREE 

DEPARTMENTS :—(1) bp ree ey 5 (3) MILITARY and CIVIL; 
(3) JUNIOR. Honours gained last Year include Scholarship at Balliol, 
Entrances at Woolwich and Cooper s ful. —Apply to the Heap Masrsr. 





DUCATION in SWITZERLAND. — New 

FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG. Established 1855. Prepara- 

tion for the lt Department, German, French, 

Italian. Large Modern Building Guam.* Play-ground and Garden. 

Cold and Warm Baths. Highest references. ae on oe —. 
—W. Focus, Proprietor; M. Kunz, Principal, late 
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(GREAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE. —Head Master, | 


Mr. DANIEL TOMKINS. Five Resident Assistant-Masters. 
have passed the Canes and Cam —— Local Examinations, 


194 Pupils 
irst Class.—For terms, which are moderate, apply as 


101 in Honours, 24 F 
above. 


DUCATION, Germany.— LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WALTERSHAUSEN, Gotha.—A desirable HOME, with especial 
offered to English Girls. One of the Lady Principals, Miss 

Cumpertanp, will be ia London in Jviy.—Particulars and Prospectus 
may be obtained by writing to Miss Cumpentann, Saxe Coburg-street, 





AHRBUCH der DEUTSCHEN SHAKE- 

SPEARE-GESELLSCHAFT fiir 188]1.—This will be published in 

April, 1881. Books to be Reviewed must be an not later than 
Octeber 1, 1880, care of Triisner & Co., Ludgate-hill. 


ONDON LIBRAEY, 
12, 8ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various uages. 9 gaa 3. a year, or 2i., with 
fee of 6l.; Life Membershi 








ORMANDY.—A French Family RECEIVES 
YOUNG LADIES or FAMILIES as BOARDERS, by the Week 

or Month. Healthy situation on the coast between Honfleur and Trou- 
ville. Good bathing and beautiful scenery —Address Madame Dr 
Bartievt, & Cricquebeeuf, par Villerville, Calvados. 


a okumes rom Ten to Country, one Ten to Town fon appl 
Reading-Room open from Ten to s ix veer ED on appli- 
cation. OBERT HARRISON, Secretary and 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 


street, —-Sehentotions 5 from One Guinea to any amount, 








0 COLLECTORS of OLD ENGLISH RELICS. 

—ON VIE > Brnnenepe 10 = 6, at Mr. — COTTERELL'SART 
STUDIO, 143, Invern: (opposite Royal Oak), 
an unusually fine ENGLISH | GE COFFEE. about 300 yearsold, 
and in ex preservation. 


g to the supply iy Soquteed. All the best New Books, ry 
iately on ae 


rman, 
ts of Now Publications, atis and 
poser of ov ig dl Books offered for 
also be on application. 
and Saunpen’s & Onan 's United Libraries, 307, 
Polytechnic 


—" A . oo 

e at greatly “reduced prices, 
—Boorn's, Cucaton’s, Hopeson's, 

Regent-street, near the 


French, a 
Lis' 





URIOSITIES from the OPrEe AMAZON for 
SALE, comprising War wa, &c., made by Incas 
ae Specimens, Preserved nakes, _ a eke "Advertiser a 
ae my 16, at C. H. May & Co.'s General Ai ‘vertising Offices, 
78, Geko -street, London. 


BRALDIO ENGRAVING and PAINTING, 

Official and Seala, Dies, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, 

—_ Plates, Cards, Illuminat acho executed in dnest style 

Medal, Paris, 1878; Sydaey, 1879.1 —Harey Soanz, 8, Green-street, 
je Bae Tn Landon. 


Saree. —S ——— BALE & SONS, Printers of 
fc Basten, and other Period- 








87-89, Great Titchtield-street, Oxford- 





TO AUTHORS AND OTHERS. 


pyaar. WYMAN & SONS, Printers, Litho- 
eeeneinten, and Publishers, invite the attention of 
Authors to to Pine Facilities offered A aad Establishment for the COM- 
PLETE PRO. “in ne man of BOOKS of every desc —— all Departments 
of the Business being carried on a= the immediate Personal Superin- 
tendence of the Fire Inclusive Estimates. Liberalarrangements made 
with Authors for the publication of their MSS., whether Scientific, 
ic, <A Fiction. — Wruan & Sons, Great Queen-street, 

on, . 





EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
‘ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,’ by Sir CHARLES LYELL (1874), 

he says :—“ As it is mia to enable the reader to recognize rocks 
and minerals at sight ~Y aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a wel collection of specimens, such as 
— bo rocured from Mr. TENNA T (149, Strand). Mo cage of Mineral- 
Geology at st Sate vgn London ” Th earaaag are 
supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany = Re 
00 Specimens, in Cabinet, with 3 Trays 

300 Specimens, in Cabinet, = 5 Trays ee 

300 Specimens, in Cabinet, wii ith 9 Drawers 

400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with 13 Drawers 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 Guineas each. 


LEXANDRITES.—A few magnificent SPECI- 
MENS of this remarkable GEM FOR SALE. Green by Day and 

Red by Night. Also a magnificent Cat's Eye, surrounded with Brilliants, 
one of the finest, if not the finest, known. —Bryce Waicurt, Mineralogist 
and eet in Gems and Precious Stones, 90, Great Russell-street, 











HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with — 
—— to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW RK. 
OMPSON, Studio, 43, George-street, Portman-square, W 





NOTICE. 
HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY has removed from 


ble premises, 531, OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty doors : es of ean 's Library). 
PP ce: ipa COM Y are producers of Book Illustrations by 
and Saw ers. Collotype Processes. Employed the 
Rss of the British Museum, sographical, Numismatical, “hoval 
P ae — other oe Societies. 
Fac-similes 0: edals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Painti: Dra 
Sketches, Views, and Fesmales from Nature, &c exe wine, 
Note.—The special advantages of the Autotype Process for Book Illus- 
trations are :— 
Ist. The absolutely fac-simile nature of the result. 
2nd. Its Cheapness for Small Editions of 250, 500, &c. 
. The Prints being direct on the Paper there is an oe ns of all 
cockling and that disagreeable effect inherent to all Mounted Pri 
*,” For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 
Now OPEN, EXHIBITION of the ee by F. W. LAWSON, 
illustrating “ CHILDREN of the GREAT CIT 
*DAWN.’—This moesens Painting, by F. w. LAWSON, is exhibited 
by the co e Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
LMOite '$ fine Paintings, ‘ WINDSOR CASTLE—SUN- 
vey vote IN CASTLE—TWILIGHT,’ on View at the Auto- 


r. al drawn by F. W. LAWSON, and kindly 

lent by Hy, Irving, Esq., at the Autotype Fine-Art Gallery. 

Descriptive Catalogue, | Sixpence. 

To adorn the walls of Home at little cost with artistic Masterpieces, 
visit THE we nt > FINE-ART GALLERY, 

1, Oxford-street, Cc. 
Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 
General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 


TYHE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 
gives Fort — Petre a Music. Drawings, Plans. 
egy cers by Her Majesty's Government, who 
have paid the inventor (Mr. Mows) 500. for the privilege of using it 
throughout all their rtments. No tedious washing off. Suits all 
climates. Negatives available for a Full particulars post free. 


hall 4, Wolverh 











CHARLES FELLOWS, 18, T 


SECON D-HAND BOOK STORE, 25, Loseby-lane, 
LEICESTER 


WITHERS & FOWLER'S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 








Cer BOOKS.—Now ready, a Pg i 
Thousand Volumes, 
Works, Theolog rw 
—_ ecarce (inch 2 Sebsotion: poms 
it Parry). Forwarded free on application to James Rocus, 
row, Ho! 





a 
the late 








ohne 40 by 25 feet, North-East Light.—Sitting- 

‘0 Bed-Rooms, Servants’ -Room, Offices, tasteful and com- 

fortable Decorations and Furniture. Hent 120i. for about six months, 

fe per .—E. & F. Swarm, Agents, 82, High-street, Notting- 
-gate, W. (7842. 





N IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGE- 
MENTS, 1890.—First and Third Class TOURIST TICKETS, avail- 
able, with some exceptions, until 3lst of December, 1830, will be issued 
from May Ist to the 3lst of October, 1480. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Cam- 
pany. JOHN NOBLE, General Roce. 
Derby, April, 1880. 








Sales by Auction 
Porcelain, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens from China and 


japan. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms. King-street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, 
July 12, at 1 o'clock peeceet. PORCELAIN and other OBJECTS from 
CHINA and JAPAN, includ oo ag of Blue and White Nankin— 
Satsuma Figures—Enamel Nene and Dishes—Brenzes—Carvings in Jade 
—Cabinets—Screens with alias satin panels, &c. 

May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Cellar of old Wines, the Property of a Gentleman, 
deceased. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
4 respectfully give notice that they will anes by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNES. SDAY, 
July 14, at 1 o'clock recisely, a vaiuable CELLAR of °OL D WINEs, the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN, deceased ; including 100 dozens of Sherry— 
250 dozens of Port of the vintages of 1840, 1847, 1851, 1863, 1368, 1870, and 
1873—Madeira of 1816—90 dozens of Claret, including Chateau’ } 
and Leoville of 1864, Chateau Lafite of 1874, Chateau D'Armailhac ‘of 

58 ; also tebe Chablis, Hock, Spirits &c. 


“The Cellar of choice Wi = 13 of the late THOM: AS HO WARD 
Esq. 


WARDS, 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St James's-square, on THURSDAY, 
July 15, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the Executrix), the valuable 
CELLAR of WINES of THOMAS HOWARD EDWARDS, * 
deceased, late of Madeira and London ; including 60 dozens = fine old 

Sherry, Golden, Brown, Caveza, Solera, Amontillado, and Sencilla— 
150 dozens of very choice old Madeira—40 dozens of eld Ports—30 dozens 
of Claret, Chateau Lafite of 1858, Léoville, Lascazes, Cos d’Estournel of 
1858, Medoc, &c.—20 dozens of Champagne, Irroy, Perrier ape 
Pommery—Hock, Chablis, and Sauterne; also a small quantit; ~ i 
Golden ep of Gonzalez’ 's shipping, the Pupenty of the late JOHN 
ERASMUS R and 50 dozens of fine Sauterne, Chateau Coutet 
of 1861, Chateau Warbes of 1865, Chateau Peraguey of 1865, and Chateau 
Vigneau of 1867, the Property of a Gentleman in the Country. 

Samples may be had on paying for the same, and Catal 
Messrs. Curistrz, Manson & Woops’s Offices, 8, King-street, St. 
square, 8.W. 


The Collection of Engravings and pri of the late 
EO. sq. 


ORGE SMITH, E 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice en —- bee SELL dig go at 
— a _— King-stree Ja en ‘RIDAY, 
July yelock recisely, che. “COLLECTI iN of ENGRAVINGS 
and DR AW INGS of GEORGE SMITH, Esq., deceased, late of Paddock- 
hurst, Crawley, yerceres | Twenty Drawings by William Blake, many 
of which were exhibi at the Burlington Fine-Arts Ciub—Capital 
Works of Rowlandson—and Engravings, including a large number of 
Views of London, Caricatures, Etchings by Old Masters, &c.; also a fine 
Set of Turner's Liber Studiorum, the Property of a Gentleman, and other 
Engravings 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


ues at 
alnes’8- 








Smail Collection of Drawings, and a fine Statue by Maclean, 
Property of a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on SATURDAY, 
ey 17, at 1 oelock precisely, a small COLLECTION of WA 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, including 
1l Works of W. Bennett, and Specimens of J. Bouvier, F. L. Bri 
D. Cox, E. Duncan, H. Hine, J. ae W. Huat, J. D. Harding, 
E. Hayes, R.H.A., J. F. Lewis, R.A. J. Niemann, J. B. Pyne, 
G. Shalders, J. M. W. Turner, R.A., and J. *jasley , also Ione, a beautiful 
Statue by T. Nelson Maclean 


Pictures and = wo Pay the Collection a WILLIAM 


T, Esq., of Clyt 
ESSRS. CHRISTLE, MANSON. & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, oie teva St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
July 17, the celebrated chef-d’euvre of Francis Danby, A.K.A., repre- 
senting the Deluge, and oer PICTURES, a PORTION of the COL 
TION of WILLIAM HERBERT, Esq., of Ciytha, Monmouthshire. 
Also an Episode from the Deluge, a splendid Statue by the celebrated 
sculptor Kissel, of Brussels. 

May be viewed two days p: had. 


Plate, — and Decorative Pe , from the Collection 
WILLIAM HERBERT, Esq., of Clytha. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON. & WOODS 
tfully give notice that they will SELL td Pag sd at 
— Great Rooms, nn gg 2 St. James's - square MON DAY, 
19, at 1 — a voRiioN of the vainebie 
a <8 ‘of ae OHCELAIN. and ECORATIVE OBJECTS of 
ERT, Esq., of Cipuee, ein 
“inp tee be aad rod Peston ani Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had. 








ding, and Catalog 








The valuable Library of fhe late Rev, SAMUEL LYSONS, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their —, rs 13, Wellington- 


ay. the valuable LIBRARY of the the tae ey GaN 


street, Strand, 

1 o'eloeck precisely. the valuable LI 

LYSONS, M.A. F8.A. fe... Author of ‘ Gloucestria + Glouces- 

tershire ievements,’ ‘ Model Merchant,’ * Our Valger'h »’ &e. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if > pest, on 

veosint of two stamps. 


The Library of the late ARCHIBALD JOHN STEPHENS, 
Esq. LL.D 





ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by ee at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 


Hee cae eee immalasicns, mocumataeritat: 
o'eloe! the valuable 
LEGAL, and ML ye LIBRARY. ot f te late ARCHIBALD 
tant Collection 1 PD —Various 
tions of the Bible and Common —Books on the Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Roman Catholic ; alsoa very Collection 
of bg tan men in octavo, quarto, and Malic, including the Law Reports, 
from 1865 to 1879—Statutes, - Bre. and folio—Curious Old and Modern 
Works on all Legal Subjects, & 

May be wiewed two days mae Catalegues may be had of the Auc- 
tioneers, and of Messrs. Horcoop, Foster & Bonuses, 174, Whitehall- 
place, 5.W.; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 








The Select Library of the late Hon. SPENCER COWPER. 


ESSRS. SOTHEEY, Nya ing al & Bonen 
o. 13, 


House, 
, Strand, 
select and valuable LIBRARY of the late Hon. seersas: iene 
including the Works of Dryden, Dickens, avenee, Si may, Son 
Swift, Watt, and a #8 a a eae 
“Tonnies Saint-Simon, 


Authors, incleding Boe eee 
Thiers, Corneille eaibes, . oltaire. ay jie Universelle, 52 vols. &€., 
chiely in good and elegant bindings—rare and choice Copies of the Aldine 
zevir Editions of the Classics, some presenting choice spec 
ot Bibliopegistic skill ; and in folio, Chauncey’s Hertfordshire, Fuller's 
Worthies. Guillim’s Heraldry, King’s Vale Royall of England—an ex- 
tensive Collection of Military Costumes—and Lord Vernon's Edition of 
te’s Inferno, 3 vols. uncut, &c. 
‘May be viewed two days previously. Catalogues may be had ; if by 
post, on receipt of two stamps. 


A small but choice Collection of << maa the Property of 


a Gentlen 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, . oo 





Strand, W.C.. on MONDAY, INTs, at 1 o’cloc! 
a Soe but fine COLLECTION of PRINTS. en of tee "Enel 
School; comprising important Series after Joshua Reynolds, George 
mey. and George Morland, many a phe d a large 
gathering of Bartolozzi’s most pleasing subjects ; — Examples of 
tine Mezzotinto Engraving, by P. Dawe, J. W. Dickenson, 
R. EBarlon, J. Faber, V. Green, M. Houghton, 3 R. Houston, J. Jones, 
D. Lucas, J. Smith. J. R. Smith. J and W Ward, 8. W. Reynolds, and 
J. Watson ; besides a few good Drawings, by Boucher, Griset, pret, 
J. Ostade, Rowlandson, &e. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 





The THIRD PORTION of the extensive and valuable Library 
of the late DAVID LAING, Esq., LL.D. 


Mien se SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a “oP ct AU ed: ” their House, No. 13, Well 
,on TUESDAY, July 20, and Four Following os, 
at er "prelock thant Sa the THIRD RTION of ig ay and 
valuable ery od of the late DAVID LAING, Esq rarian 
of the Signet L Secretary of the Paunatyie” Clu eClub, Rn 
lary tothe Sectent of Antiquaries of Scotian: History 
to the Royal Scottish Academy, Editor of Knox's Works =A other 
important Publications; comprising an extraordinary collection of 
works by Scottish Writers or relating to Seotiand, Sage of great t rarit; ity, 
including Writings of eminent Divines, pograp 
celebrated Novelists, Poets, and i 1 ai 
Biographical Publications—Books printed for private circulation only— 
Voyages and Travels, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Pre omee ne. be obtained of the 
Auctioneers ; and of Messrs. Autp & ees Vriters to the Signet, 
21, Thistle-street, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d. each. 











Library of the late JOSEPH ZENE Y GREEN, Esq., 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 


Ww 
az, one Two Following I 
the LI ALY of the late JOSEPH . a Esq. 
D.C. a — ay comprising a valuable Ci 
sophic id Writing Zs, comp 
volumes. enriched with the Autograph Notes of 8. T. 
and J. H. Green, ioieing es e’s Manuscript N Note Book 
Boleciage’ s ubiteations—Bulon, His Naturelle des jiseaux, 10 vols. 
finely colow jates, in ‘Waltoni et 
Castelli Lexicon al Pion 8 vols. me mee omy, 5 vols. 
with cage s Engravings—Works of Fichte, Garve, Heeren, Hegel, 
r, Kant, Goethe, Grimm. Jean Paul Richter. Schelling, Tg » 
&e., ani other Standard Works in all of Literature. 
be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 


mw Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY. Jul 














Miscellaneous Books, including a Portion of the Stock of a 
Bookseller, 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at Seetr Rooms, = ———— W.C., on in 
<a 0 Follow! Days, at i o'clock, a large co ON 
t MiSCELLA LAN OU 8s BOOKS in every of L 4 
cluding some fine Ilustrated Works and “Books of Prints—Standard 
Works in History, Divinity, Classics, and Translations— and the 
--Novels and Romances—Facetia and ae, Printed Works bad 
English and Foreign Authors—T i of th 
Learned Societies— Magazines, Reviews, and Periodicals, 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











Library of the late WILLIAM MEREDITH BROWNE, §c. 


MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
q AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., om 
WEDNESDAY, July 14 Three Following 8, at 1 o'clock 
recisely , MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of the 
ate WILLIAM MEREDITH BROWNE, | . (removed from his resi- 
dence at Putney); compr le" 's 
ye See can —Scott’ 
Deer-Si 
9 vols —Yarrell's Birds and Fishes, 5 he eg en a eo Eggs 
British Birds, 2 vols.—Van Voorst's Zoologist, 34 vols. 
of Van Voorst| s Scientific Publications— Pblications of the Hay & 
and the wontogral Society—Lane’ 
ete Set of Fuch™ Hamerton’ "8 Portfolio, “ +> pe —Grose’s Metiae 
y Debates, 1 Kock, 0) Yas ook 8 





0 vols. 
library edition, “7 vols. —Cuvres de Paul ae K 
Scenery—W orks on Astrology—Medical and Chemical Works, &c 


Catalogues (by post), two stamps. 
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THE ATHENZUM 
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Library of Music; Copyright 

Songs and 
MESSE. PUTTICK & SIMPSON wi will SELL by 
Now str cy ‘cesumeaee Ll RY Any of MUSIC, - 


of Mackay and Bishop's English 
Locinticn he. 


DAY, = 19, at 1 o'clock 
y LECTI 


elud ON of carly ae yen te (the Pro) 

E EMAN of TITLE), &c. ; he valuable COPYRIGHT of “the 
COLLECTION of ee ~y3 SONGS” and MELODIES written by 
Charles Mackay, Esq., Sir 





H. R. Bishop, Knt.. a, re “which were originally published in the 
‘Ilustrated London News 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Monthly Sale of valuable Musical 


Property. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will & SELL by 
UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester - 
TUESDAY, July 20, at 1 o'clock, a large a meg Fo} of Musical 
INSTRUMENTS, including valuable Pianofortes, Harmon 
«an Organs, collection of Italian Violins, Violas, "Violoucelies, 
Brass and Wood vind Instruments. 
Catalogues (by post), two stamps. 


P the Library of the late J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., 
shanna Son ws Herald, &e. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will i SELL by 
AUCTION, at — ag se = a ~ 3 ccna on 
DAY, July 21, and_ Two Follow 8, at co mines 
ao | =k , a COLLECTION of HOORS: including the DRA- 
MATIC PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late aoe OBINSON 
PLANCHE, Somerset Herald, a fine Chippendale Sec rétaire Bookcase. 
&c.: also the valuable LIBRARY of a NTLEMAN, removed from 
Kent, comprising Gould’s Birds of Asia, and other fine Books. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


Valuable Engravings, the of a well-known 
Collector giving up the pursuit. 

N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
SATURDAY, July 24, and Three Following Days (Sunday’ excepted), 
valuable and rare ENGRAVINGS (some Rtg A formed during 
many years by a COLLECTOR, pony 3 orks by and after the 
Masters of the Italian, German, es MBarage Spanish, and 
English Schools, scarce C) ts, and rare British 
and Foreign Portraits. 

















Now ready, price 6s. for JULY, 
‘THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXLIIL. containing: 
1. The TWO NATIONS and the COMMONWEALTH. 

FATHER CURCI on the ROMAN CHURCH. 
RELIGION and MORALITY. 
EVOLUTION in RELATION to THEOLOGY. 
INSPIRATION. 
IRISH LAND REFORMS. 
The LONDON WATER QUESTION. 
8. The GENERAL ELECTION and its RESULTS. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London : Hodder & Stough 


ey 


Nea 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, for JUty, 

Will be published on THURSDAY NEXT. 
Contents. 

The PRECURSORS of NEWTON. 

MIND in the LOWER ANIMALS. 

NAVAL POWER in the PACIFIC. 

MEMOIRS of the PRINCE CONSORT. 

SABIANS and CHRISTIANS of ST. JOHN. 
LANDLORDS, TENANTS, and LABOURERS. 
MEMOIRS of MADAME DE REMUSAF., 
HODGKIN'S INVADERS of ITALY. 
BRIGHT'S EDITION of PEPYS’S DIARY. 

. The DIVORCE of KATHARINE of ARAGON. 

ll, The NEW PARLIAMENT in SESSION. 


London: Longmans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 





SL 2sAanPeveny> 


mT 





Now ready, 
‘THE WESTM INSTER REVIEW. 
No. CXV. JULY, 1880. Price 6s. 
Contents. 
The SCOTCH PEERAGE. 
The PLACE of SOCRATES in GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 
The PEASANT POETS of RUSSIA. 
MARRIAGE with a DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 
The LIFE of the PRINCE CONSORT. 
GAME LAWS and GAME PRESERVING. 
STATE PAPERS: FOREIGN SERIES. 
A NEW VIEW of the INDIAN EXCHANGE DIFFICULTY. 
INDIA and our COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Triibner & Co. 57, Ludgate-hill. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, for Juty, 1880, 
price 2s. 6d. 
The FUTURE of LIBERALISM. By Matthew Arnold. 
wes and REPENTANCE: a Familiar Colloquy. 
ook, 


New Series, 


Ce 





By W. H. 


The CLOTURE in PARLIAMENT. By E. D.J. Wilson. 
MODERN FRENCH ART. By Gerard Baldwin Brown. 
A STRANGER in AMERICA. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
STORY-TELLING. By James Payn. 
‘The OMMBROIAL TREATY between FRANCE and ENGLAND. By 
EB. Raoul Duval. 
The HOUSE of Rachie and NATIONAL INSURANCE. By the Rev. 
W. Lewery Blac! 
ans ——— ta mauiee and the PRESENT REPUBLIC. By the Abbé 
The PALAIS ROYAL THEATRE. By Francisque Sarcey. 
BLEEDING to DEATH. By H. M. Hyndman. 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. London. 


TS. DRESDEN : mepetutions we Publication 


a large scale, of the 
= a in the 








cele! ebrated Pain _ 
tings in the Dresden 
ARCHI1ECT of Saturday last, Tay An 


N Dz. No, XIX. 


1. STATISTICS of MENTAL IMAGERY. By F. Galton, F.R.S. 

2. The UNITY of the ORGANIC INDIVIDUAL. By E. Montgomery. 
3. On the FORMS of LOGICAL PROPOSITION. By J. Venn. 
4 
5 


Price 3s. Quarterly ; Yearly, 12s. post free, 
M I JULY. 


. PERFECTION as an ETHICAL END. By T. Thornely. 
. JEWISH PHILOSOPHY and SPINOZA. By W. R. Sorley. 
With Notes and Discussions, Critical Notices, &c. 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





Price Half-a-Crown, 
TBE MODERN REVIEW: a New Quarterly 
Magazine. 


Contents of No. III. JULY. 
1. CRITICAL METHOD. I. By Professor Kuenen. 
2. The LATER STONE AGE in EURUPE. By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S. 
3. SYNESIUS of CYRENE. II. By R. Crompton Jones, B.A. 
4. NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE and RELIGIOUS INTERNATION- 
ALISM. By Professor Albert Reville. 
5. FRANCE and the JESUITS. By Professor Rauwenhoff. 


6. SOME TENDENCIES of MODERN BIOLOGY. By Andrew Wilson, 
Ph.D. F.R.8.E. 


7. The MONKS of BOLTON. By Robert Collyer. 

8. The AUTHORSHIP of the ‘EIKON BASILIKE.’ By W. Blake 
Odgers, LL.D. 

9. The TWELFTH GERMAN PROTESTANTENTAG. By Pastor J. R. 

10. NOTES and NOTICES. By Francis J. Garrison, Mark Wilks, &. 


Published for the Proprietors by James Clarke & Co. London ; one 
Heywood, Manchester ; and may be had by order of ali Booksellers. 





Now ready, Part Il. Vol. XLIII. JUNE, 1880, price 5s. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Contents. 

On the EDUCATION and TRAINING of the CHILDREN of the POOR. 
By F. J. Mouat, M.D. F.R.C.8. 

VITAL STATISTICS of raat HORSES. By Surgeon-General 
T. Graham Balfour, M.D. F 

TEN YEARS’ STATISTICS of ancien AGRICULTURE, 1870-79. By 
Captain P. G. Cragie. 

On the HOME PRODUCE, IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, and PRICE of 

‘WHEAT over the HARVEST YEARS 1852-53 to 1879-80 inclusive. 

By J. B. Lawes, LL.D. F.R.S., and J. H. Gilbert, Ph.D. F.R.S 

MISCELLANEA :—General Results of the Commercial and Financial 
History of 1879—The of the in Russia d 
1867-70—Lloyd's Statistics cs Marine Casualties for iden Iron 
Trade Chart for the Past Fifty Years—Notes on ical and 
Statistical Works. Additions to the Library, &c. 

London: Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 











Now ready, price 6d. ; by post, 7 
No. 7, for JULY, of the Third Series of the 


OVENT GARDEN MAGAZINE. 
Conducted by W. H. C. NATIO) 


1. A Train of Thought. 
. The eg Water Supply. 
A Happy Quee: 
nee upon Sand. AS 
ing and a tnay- of Merchant Seamea. 
The tists 


Somnagpen 


Ti s 
Called to Account. A Story. 
10. Ships and + Shipping: 
11. Gardening in ifferent Parterres. 


Office: 44a, Catherine-street, Strand, London. 





Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX —1s. Monthly. 
THE EXPOSITOR for JuLy, commencing the 
TWELFTH Volume, contains Articles by Dean PEROWNE, 
Canon FARRAR, Dr. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, Dr. MORISON, Rev. J. A! 
BEET, and the EDITOR. 
This day, in 8vo. pp. 488, price 7s. 6d. 
The ELEVENTH VOLUME of 


H £E EX P OS ITO R, 


The Contributors to this Volume include :— 


Rev. R. Balgarnie, M.A. Rev. George Find! B.A. 
Rev. J. A. Beet. Rev. Prof ~ ay — MA. 
Rey. A. B. Bruce, D.D. Rev. fm Matheson, D.D. 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A. Rev. J. Morison, D.D. 

Rev. Samuel Cox. Rey. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D Rev. W. Sanday, .D. 

Rey. A. M. Fairbairn, D. Rev. P. Thomson, M.A. 


London: Hodder & 8} h 


ug 
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[THE MUSICAL TIMES for Juty contains: 


Coffee Music Halls—Berlioz and his Critics—The Great Composers : 
al gg of the Gipsies—‘ The Beas. Drama,’ by Professor Mac- 
farren—The Handel Festival—The Opera- Richter he London Musical 
Society’s Concerts—Reviews—Foreign and Count New: - 
dence, &c. Price 3d.; post free, 4d. Annual Su! iption, 4s., including 
postage. 
THE MUSICAL |TIMES for Juty contains: 
“‘O give thanks unto the Lord,” Anthem (Alto, Solo, and Chorus), 
by William Jackson, Jun.(Masham). Price, separately, 1d. 


London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 1, Berners-street, W.; and 80 and 81, 
Queen-street, E.C. 


ENTRAL SCHOOLS, SHEFFIELD.—See the 
BUILDER (4d.; by post, 4d.) for View, Plans, and Section— 








Mes a ior vray Bid Pieter an i - “Glass ss from 
nvent' ion—Tay e ‘tain 
View— sie 


Vases, &c. 





in Germany—G 
46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 





Reduced in price, 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW CONCORD- 


ANCE, from 3i. 13s. 6d. to 2I. 2s. 


3t. 3s. to 


The ENGLISHMAN S GREEK CONCORDANCE, 
from 2, 2s. to Ul. 1s. 





d oo Two Engravi f the 

Adoration of the Magi ’ and the ‘ arriage of Cana,’ by Paul cronese, 

Riad iven. Each measures 25in. by 13in. Price 4d. ; or, by post, 5d. 
ing Offices, 175, Strand, London, W.C., and of all Newsagents. 


Modern wer 4 of 


DAVIDSON'S HEBREW CONCORDANCE, from 


Now ready, tastefull ited hand-made and bound in Rox 
besek eile on price 7s. 6d. vas tone, 
T# E ANTIQUARY. Volume I. Containing 
Articles on Subjects of Interest to the Sutiouery. by the omeomes 

Wa me other well-known Writers :— Dr. -L. 

=, J oar : soul, cebe Henry er, Rev. M. EC Cc 
by Vol II. (now publishing) sent post free. 

London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Nearly ready (Prospectuses will be forwarded on application), 


‘HE TREATYSE of PISCE TESS Wi simile rope an 
ANG By i JULIANA’ BERNERS. 

duction of ithe First Book printed on the subject at ‘Angling. Taken 

apr agg First Edition printed by Wynkyn de Worde, at 


London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





1 vol. crown 8vo. 184 pages, price 5s. 
HE CITY of DERADFUL NIGHT, and other 
Poems. JAMES THOMSON (“ B. V. 
“Tt is at least ten yar since a real unmistakable a has revealed 
Sea ae Vide “A New Poet,’’ in Fortnightly Review, 
” London : Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, W.C. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 
HE ROMANCE of the yours: of ARTHUR: 


a eee tener of. usic-Dramas. The Advent yer 2. 
The Twelfth Battle. 3. The Vow of aR By J. 8. STUART- 
LENNIE, M.A. 


& Co. 22, 








PAR PALIMPSESTORUM DUBLINENSIUM. 
In royal 4to. with 4 Fac-simile Pages, price 2is. cloth, 
HE CODEX RESCRIPTUS DUBLINENSIS of 


8t. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL paeghy first pubs, by Dr. 
. A New Edition, Revised and Augmented. 


1801 ents ot 
the Book of Isaiah in the LXX. Version, from an Ancient mpsest , 
now first published. eer 2 a of 











the Codex tinus. By T. K pd. D.D., Fellow of Trin. Coll. 
and Prof. of Bibl. Lit. in the Cait of Dublin 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. Dublin: Hodges, Foster & Figgis. 





Now ready, medium 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


STUDIES 


OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
IN ITALY. 
By VERNON LEE. 





CONTENTS. 
The ARCADIAN ACADEMY. 
The MUSICAL LIFE, 
METASTASIO and the OPERA. 
The COMEDY of MASKS. 
GOLDONI and the REALISTIC COMEDY, 


CARLO GOGGI and the VENETIAN 
FAIRY COMEDY. 





“ These studies show a wide range of knowledge 
of the subject, precise investigation, abundant 
power of illustration, and healthy enthusiasm...... 
The style of writing is cultivated, neatly adjusted, 
and markedly clever......Can be cordially recom- 
mended as treating an important and little-known 
theme with conspicuous ability.”—Athencum. 

“ Amusing and interesting......Clever and read- 
able.”—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Lee has brought to his subject a great 
amount of curious and recondite learning.” 





W. SATCHELL & Co. 





Alt the YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by Charles 
Po em the Year Round should be sent 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers. 
On the First of every Month, 


[THE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRADSHAW: 
by Alphabetical and Tabular Arrangement.—Advertisements should 





8. Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-tow, London. 






devant to apie & Puanctn, 09; Fleet street, B.0. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


—e—_ 


COLLECTED STORIES BY OUIDA. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d.,and at every Library, 


PIPISTRELLO, and other Stories. By Ouida, 
Author of ‘ Moths,’ &c. 
“© Written with all the pee and beauty of which the gifted 
authoress is capable.” —Graphic. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s., a New and Cheaper Edition of 


MOTHS. By Ouida. 
“Not cont the author's finest work, but one which marks a new epoch 
fiction. "’—Morning Post 





MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. at every Library, 


WITH a SILKEN THREAD, and other 
Stories. By E. LYNN LINTON. 

“ All the stories have the grace and nervous sim pe god of style, the 
imaginative richness, the power in the creation of distinct character 
pF sede gw the peculiar skill in construction which are the character- 

of her larger works.""— Scotsman. 





Fourth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s., and at every Library, 


A TRAMP ABROAD By Mark Twain. 

“ The fun and tenderness of the comeersien. its grace and fantasy and 
slyness, make of all this episode of Jim mane | and his joys a piece of 
work that is not only delightful as mere read ut also of ,@ high 
degree of merit as literature....The book is full rpet- things ing 

eneun. 





CHARLES GIRBON'S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


IN PASTURES GREEN, and other Stories. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. (In the press. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION.—Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


UNDER ONE ROOF. By James Payn. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The SEAMY SIDE. By the Authors of 


‘ The Golden Butterfly,’ ‘ The Monks of Thelema,’ &c. 








BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS, 
ARRANGED AND REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8yo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL and 


DRAMATIC S seal BRETE rw including a fine Steel- 
plate Portrait, ey Mie ay mgraved for this Edition, and a Bio- 

graphical Tnteoduotion y the AUTHOR. The entire Series, which 
wil include everything written by Bret ‘Harte, will consist of Five 
handsome Library Volumes, to be issued at short intervals, Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. per vol. 





MR. SWINBURNE'’S NEW POEMS.—Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 6s. 


SONGS of the SPRINGTIDES. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





Small 8yo, cloth limp, 4s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of POTTERY and PORCE- 
LAIN. By HODDER M. WESTROPP. With numerous beautiful 
Illustrations, and a list of Marks. 





Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


VOICE PRODUCTION and VOICE 


PRESERVATION: a Manual for Speakers and Singers. By 
GORDON HOLMES, L.R.C.P.E. With Llustrations. 





Post 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK of PARLIA- 


MENTARY PROCEDURE. By HENRY W. LUCY. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of PURITAN NOMENCLA- 
sy CHARLES W. BARDSLEY, Author of ‘ Our English 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. By 


HENRY MORLEY. A New Edition, with nearly One Hundred 
Illustrations. 





Price 1s. with 4 Illustrations, 


BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


Contents. 
The RIDEOUTS. By Percy Fitzgerald. Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 
MY CIRCULAR TOUR. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 
KITTY. Illustrated by F. 8. Walker. 
BEYOND RECALL. By M. Hepworth Dixon. 
DR. GATES and the SENORITAS. By Frederick Boyle. 
magese ont A 4 og olga By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
An OVERRATED PRESCRIPTION. By James Payn. 
The CASE of HUGH MAYNARD. By Dutton Cook. 
MAJOR MULLINER By J. W. Sherer. 


BALLADE of JUNE. W. EB. Henley. TM) e 
ee By y ustrated by Agnes 


A GAME of HAZARDS. By Sydney Wilson. 
DIVIDED. By Louisa E. Ward. 
MY LADY. By Violet Hunt. 


CHATTO & WiNDUs, Piccadil 





This day is published, Fifth Edition, Revised throughout and greatly Enlarged, 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


Containing MINUTE INSTRUCTIONS in all HIGHLAND SPORTS, with WANDERINGS OVER CRAG and CORREI, 
FLOOD and FELL. 


By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 
FIFTH EDITION, to which is added, RECOLLECTIONS of the AUTHOR’S EARLY LIFE. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with 2 Portraits and other Illustrations, price 26s, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COUSINS,’ &c. 
This day is published, 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of ‘ Cousins,’ ‘ Pauline,’ ‘Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,’ &c. 





3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW NOVEL BY MISS M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


FORESTALLED. By M. Betham-Edwards, 


AUTHOR OF 
‘KITTY,’ ‘BRIDGET, ‘A SUMMER IN EASTERN FRANCE,’ &c. 


Hurst & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


A FEMALE NIHILIST. 


By ERNEST LAVIGNE. 
Translated from the French by G. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 








Crown 8vo, 9s. 


London : W. H. Auten & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 











On Tuesday, in paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


POPULAR FRENCH NOVELS; 


Being Translations of Masterpieces of recent French Fiction, perfectly unobjectionable in tone, and unabridged. Carefully 
printed in type of a good size, and in post 8vo. form. 


FROMONT the YOUNGER and RISLER the ELDER. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
(Translated from the Fiftieth French Edition.) 
SAMUEL BROHL and PARTNER. By VictoR CHERBULIEZ. 
MAUGARS JUNIOR. By ANDRE THEURIET. 
The DRAMA of the RUE DE LA PAIX. By ADOLPHE BELOT. 
To be followed shortly by other striking Works. 


VIZETELLY & Co. 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842 in order to meet the growing demand of the age for a Higher 
Class of Books than could then be readily obtained on moderate terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 

Great care has always been taken in the selection of Books to study the wishes of Subscribers, and to make the Library 
not only “‘ Select” but comprehensive. 

THE COLLECTION NOW EXCEEDS ONE MILLION VOLUMES. 

Additional Ce of all the best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and 
the Higher Class of Fiction continue to be added as the demand increases ; and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers for an ample supply of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 








FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lim1rep), NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
NOW OPEN. 


Subscription to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY, from ONE GUINEA per annum. 

Subscription to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both Ladies and Gentlemen, and comprising Reading 
and Writing Rooms, and a Reference Library, TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

Subscription to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, as above, together with the right to Six Volumes, delivered free, from 
the Circulating Library, THREE GUINEAS per annum, 

Fuller details of Subscription on applicatien to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LiMiTED), NEW BOND-STREET. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


R. dé J. BECK have REMOVED to 68, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C. 
*,* Enlarged Ilustrated CATALOGUE of MICROSCOPES, &c., sent post free on 


application. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
NOTICEH.—Now ready, THROUGH a 
NEEDLE’S EYE. By HESBA STRETTON. With Frontis- 
piece, crown Svo. cloth, price 6s. 
C. KEGAN Pau & Co. 1, Paternoster-square. 


BARBARA: MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL, 











CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 


Early in August, price 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE STORY OF 
A R B A R 


HER SPLENDID MISERY AND HER GILDED CAGE. 


sy the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ Ke. 
London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. 


A 


MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


—— 
Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


LIFE OF LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR JAMES 


By Major-General Sir FREDERIC J. GOLDSMID, C.B. K.C.S.I. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 


BARBARA: 





OUTRAM. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. Second Series. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


NEW VOLUME BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
2. Politics and Society.—3. Philosophy and Religion. 


Contents: 1, Literature.— 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: Age of the Despots. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 
3y the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Airy Fairy Lilian,’ ‘Phyllis.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Product of a special refining 
process. It is Chocolate devoided 
of its over-richness and substan- 
tiality. Sugarless,and, when made, 
of the consistence of Coffee. An 
Afternoon Chocolate, Each packet 
is labelled 

JAMES EPPS & CO. 


E'PPsS’s 
CHOCOLAT RE:E 
ESSENCE 





WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES AND NEW EDITIONS. 


—_.— 


The Construction of Gas Works, and the 


Manu a = “eg of Coal Gas. may written 
SAMUEL H Sixth Baltion. Rewritten and m 
enlarged by WILLTAS RICHARDS, C.E. With 12 ———, 
4s. 6d. (Just published. 


The Tree Pruner: e Practical Manual on the 


—— of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Climbers, and Flowering Plants. 
UEL WOOD, Author of ‘Good Gardening,’ &. ™ 
[Just pu’ lished. 


The Tree Planter and Plant Propagator: a 


Practical Manual on the Pro tion of Forest and Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, Plants, Pot-herbs, &c. y SAMUEL WOOD. 2s. 
(Just published. 


The Tree Planter, Propagator, and Pruner. 


b aoe A. any ef edie oy : ais bound. 
ez ust published. 
Outlines of Farm Management. By Roserr 


SCOTT BURN, Author of ‘ Modern Farming,’ &c. 2s. 6d. 
(Just published. 


Outlines of Landed Estates Management. 


By ROBERT SCOTT BURN. 2s. 6d. (Just published. 


Landed Estates and Farm Management. By 
R. SCOTT BURN, Author s° Crtinn of Mote B Farming,’ Editor 


of ‘ The Complete Grazier,’ Consisting of 


the above two Books in one handsome volume, 6s. half bound. 
(Just published. 
The Boiler Maker’s Assistant, in Drawing, 
Templati' and Calc’ Boiler Work ana Tank Work. 


ulating 
JOHN CO ’RTNEY, Practical Boiler Maker. Revised and Edi 
by D. KINNEAR CLARK, M.LC.E., Author of ‘ Railway Machi- 


nery,’ (Nearly ready. 
Pioneer again f a Treatise on the Engi- 
neering Operat connected —_ the age of Waste —_—_ 
in New —— KD DO Assec. Inst. C.E. 
Second a neviesd! A shy numerous suman ‘Wood Engrav- 


[Nearly ready. 


Slate and Slate Quarrying (a Treatise on): 


Scientific, Practical, and Commercial. By D. C. DAVIES, F.G.8. 





Mining Bagineer, @., &e., . Author of * Metalliferous Mining. &e. second 
(Nearly ready. 
Fuel: its Combustion and Economy. By C. W. 


Wossams, ALCE. With extensive re on Recent 
Practice in the Combustion and Economy of el—Coal, Coke, 
Wood, Petroleum, &c.—by D. KINNEAR CLARK. | M. LCE! With 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, ae. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


A Book on Building, Civil and Ecclesiastical : 


etating Come Bs Restoration. aA by eed BECKETT, Bart. 
ond Edition, Enlarged, 4 


Plumbing: a Text-Book fo. on Practice of the Art 


er Craft of the Plumber. Second Edition, Revised and much Enlarged. 
Containing 300 Illustrations. By WM. ‘PATON BUC HAN, Sanitary 
Engineer. 3s. 6d. 


Hints to Young Architects. By Grorcr 
WIGHTWICK, Architect. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by 
G. HUSKISSON GUILLAUME, Architect. With numerous Iltus- 
trations, 3s. 6d. 


Electro-Metallurgy; Practically Treated. By 


ALEXANDER WATT. F.R8.8.A. Seventh Edition, Revised, with 
impertent Additions, including the Electro-Deposition of Nickel, 
3s. 


The Sailor's Sea Book: a Rudimentary Treatise 


on Navigation. By JAMES GREENWOOD, - New Edition. 
Adapted to the Daily Use 4 Yachtsmen and Sh ans on Long 
and Short Voyages. By W. H. ROSSER. With numerous Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates, = 


Mathematical Tables for recearions. wha 2 


TIONS. With a 
rithms ms by HENRY of 
Tables by Prof, .R. YOUNG. New and Revised Baidon 38. 6d. 


Practical Navigation. Consisting of the Sailor's 


Sea Book. By GREENWOOD and ROSSER. Together with Ma. 
a and Nautical Tables. By LAW and YOUNG. 7s. half 


g 


Steam and the Steam Engine, Stationary and 
Portable. Being an Extension of Mr. John Sewell’s * Treatise on 
Steam.’ By D. K. CLARK, M.L.C. E. Second Edition, Revised, 


Locomotive Engines. By G. D. Dempsey, C.E. 
With large aa tenting of the Modern Locomotive w D. 
KINN LARK, M.1.C With numerous Llustrations, 3s. 


Sanitary Work in the Smaller Towns and in 
VILLAGES. In Three Parts. I. Someof the Soyo Forms 
of Nuisance, and their Remedies. Il. Drainage. IJ. Water Supply. 
By CHARLES SLAGG, A.LC.B. 2s. 6d. 


The Rudiments of Practical Bricklaying. 


General a ot of ) ret ia Arch Drawing, oe and 
Setting ; Pointing ving emer Ty eee Puatering. 
Practical Geometry, By spaM HAMMOND. 
With 68 Woodcuts, Is. 6d. 


The Art of Letter nae Made Easy. By 
JAMES GREIG BADENOCH. Illustrated with 12 Full-Page 
vings of Examples, &c., ls 





WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES comprises, besides the above 

Wards of 30) Books in all, Departments ‘of SCIENCE, ART, T, and 
EDUCATION. Complete detailed Lists of the A. Series ‘post free on 
application to the Publishers. 





London: Crospy Lockwoop & Co, 7, Stationers’ 





' Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


Hall-zourt, E.C, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SONS 
LIST. 


—_—_»>— 


FOUR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MISS THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. 


The VIOLIN PLAYER. By Bertha 


THOMAS. In 3 vols. crown svo. 


Il. 
LADY M. MAJENDIE’S NEW NOVEL. 


FASCINATION. By Lady Margaret 
MAJENDIE. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


II. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ROBIN ADAIR.’ 


ALAN DERING. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author of ‘ Kilcorran,’ ‘ Robin 
Adair,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Iv. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY GRIZEL,’ &c. 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. 
By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, Author of ‘My 
Lords of Strogue,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Mr. Wingfield has given us a novel that surpasses any of 


his former efforts, and that is saying a great deal.”—Graphic. 


THE BURLINGTON LIBRARY. 





Each Volume to be had separately, with few 
exceptions, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 





THIERS’ HISTORY of the FRENCH RE- 


VOLUTION. 5 vols. 30s. 


Sir B. E. _CREASY'S HISTORY of the OTTO- 


TURKS. 6s. 
Sir -E. CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 


BATTLES. 6s. 


BARHAM’S LIFE of THEODORE HOOK. 
6s. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of CELE- 


BRATED VIOLINISTS. 6s. 
The . DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER 
OLIVER CROM- 


evIZOr's LIFE of 

MIGNETS LIFE of MARY, QUEEN 
SCOTS. 6s. 

Dr. McCAUSLAND’S SERMONS in STONES. 
6, 

Dr. McCAUSLAND’S ADAM 


ADAMITE. 6s. 


Dr. McCAUSLAND’S BUILDERS 


BABEL. 6s. 
Lord DALLING and BULWER’S 


TORICAL CHARACTERS. 6s. 
TIMBS’S LIVES of PAINTERS. 
TIMBS’S LIVES of STATESMEN. 
TIMBS’S WITS and HUMORISTS. 
128. 
TIMBS’S LATER WITS and HUMORISTS. 


2vols. 12s. 
TIMBS’S DOCTORS and PATIENTS. 6s. 
The BENTLEY BALLADS. 6s. 

SOUTH SEA BUBBLES, by the EARL and 


the DOCTOR. 6s. 
GUILLEMIN’S The SUN. 6s. 
BESANT and PALMER’S HISTORY 


of 
JERUSALEM. 6s. 


CROWEST’S the GREAT TONE POETS. 6s. 
The WIT and WISDOM of Lord CHESTER- 
FIELD. 6s. 


of 
and the 

of 
HIS- 


6s. 
6s. 


2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—_~—_ 


MR. WALFORD’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 21s. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. 


SECOND SERIES. 
By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


Contents: The Old Countess of Desmond — The Edg- 
cumbes of Edgcumbe and Cothele—The Lynches of Galway 
—A Cadet of the Plantagenets—The Proud Duke of Somer- 
set—Lady Kilsyth—The Dalzells of Carnwath—The Ladies of 
la Floxes—The Stuarts of Traquair—Belted 

Will Howard—An Episode in the House of Dundonald—The 
Dueal House of Hamilton—The Chief of Dundas—The Duke 
of Chandos and Princely Canons—The Spencers and Comp- 
tons—All the Howards—The Lockharts of Lee—A Ghost 
Story in the Noble House of Beresford—A Tragedy in Pall 
Mall—An Eccentric Russell—The Lady of Lathom House— 
Two Royal Marriages in the Last Century—The Boyles—The 
Merry Duke of Montagu—The Romance of the Earldom of 
Huntingdon — Lady Hester Stanhope —The Countess of 
Nithsdale—The Romance of the Earldom of Mar—Margaret 
Duchess of Newcastle—Lord Northington—The Cutlers of 
Wentworth—The Earldom of Bridgewater—The Carews of 
Beddington—A Chapter on the Peerage—The Kirkpatricks 
of Closeburn—The Cliffords, Earls of Cumberland —The 
Homes of Polwarth—The Ducal House of Bedford—Trage- 
dies of the House of Innes—The Ducal House of Leinster — 
The Royal House of Stuart—The Great Douglas Case—The 
Radcliffes of Derwentwater—The Rise of the House of 
Hardwicke—Fie!d-Marshal Keith. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE 


LIFE (1787-1874). By his Daughter, MADAME DE WITT. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. SIMPSON. 1 vol. 8vo. (Just ready. 


The VILLAGE of PALACES; or, 


CHRONICLES of CHELSEA. By the Rev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

“ This work has considerable value asa record of a most inte’ resting 
portion of London. It may be read with pleasure and profit.’’— Post. 

‘Mr L’Estrange tells us much that is interesting about Chelsea. We 
take leave of this most charming book with a hearty recommendation 
of it to our readers.”—Speetator. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hep- 


WORTH DIXON. Vols. IIT. and IV. demy 8vo. 30s. COMPLETING 
the Work. SECOND EDITION. 


CONVERSATIONS with DISTIN- 


GUISHED PERSONS during the raga EMPIRE, 
1863. By the late NASSAU W. SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, 


M. C. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo. 30. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
FORESTALLED. By M. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Kitty,’ ‘ Bridget,’ ‘ Holidays in 
Eastern France,’ &c. 3 vols. 


WOOERS and WINNERS. By Mrs. 


G. a BANKS, Author of ‘The Manchester Man,’ &c. 
3 vols. 
‘* Wooers and Winners’ will add to Mrs. Banks's literary fame. The 
charactersare Reis poet the plot is cleverly conceived, and the incidents 
are startling and deeply interesting.”’—Court Journal. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 


3 vols. 

** A Medern Greek Heroine’ is one of the most clever and original 
works of fiction of the year. Indeed, it is some time since we have been 
more amused and interested by a modern novel. Its freshness and un- 
conventionality are very attractive." —John Bull. 

« A very interesting novel. The characters are admirably drawn, the 
incidents rivet attention, and the whole book is replete with dramatic 
intensity. Few novels will be read with more interest than the life and 
adventures of this ‘ Modern Greek Heroine.’’'—Court Journal. 


MERVYN O'CONNOR. By the Earl 


of DESART, Author of ‘ Kelverdale,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“Lord Desart shows his accustomed liveliness in description, which is 
never rolonged so as to become wearisome.”— Atheneum. 
ht, lively story, full of interest and action. The reader will 


rig’ 
find ample amusement throughout the volumes.’’—Sunday Times, 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. 


_, MOLESWORTH, Author of ‘ Hathercourt Rectory,’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘ Miss Bouverie ’ is one of the prettiest stories which has appeared for 
years. It is sure to be widely read, and no one who takes it up will lay 
it down unfinished.'’— Post. 
“A very charming story. In these Pres ightful volumes Mrs. Moles- 


worth has produced a capital book. 


POOR ZEPH. By F. W. Robinson, 


Author of ‘Grandmother’s Money,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The author has written many good stories. He has done well to 
reproduce these charming studies and sketches.’’—Atheneum. 


POET and PEER. By Hamilton 


AIDE. 3 vols. Dedicated to Lord Lytton 

‘‘ & novel of unusual merit, the work of a cultivated man of the world, 

who describes what he has seen. It is the best of Mr Aidé's noveis, and 
will and amuse every reader who takes it up.’’"—Atheneum. 


THREE RECRUITS, and the GIRLS 


THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM. By JOSEPH HATTON. 3 vols. 


The TENTH EARL. By John Ber- 


WICK HARWOOD, Author of ‘ Lady Flavia,’ ‘Young Lord Pen- 
rith,’&c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITION of SIR GIBBIE. 


! omene> MACDONALD, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of 
& BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
aad illustrated. 





Y. Price 5s. bound 


from 1860 to 





GUIDE-BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


—>— 


, 
JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL 
GUIDES. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 
ae ae LAKE DISTRICT. With 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, 
7s. Also in Four Sections, with ag ls. 6d. each. 1. Keswick ; 
2. Windermere and Langdale; ~ecseae Buttermere, and 
Wastwater; 4. Grasmere and Ullswate: 
NORTH WALES. With 2 Maps, 6s. ad. Also in Five Sections, 
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Dramatic Idyls. Second Series. By Robert 
Browning. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


AneEcpoTicaL poetry is in the nature of its 
appeal unlike any other form of poetic art ; 
yet in the hands of a narrative poet endowed 
with that most precious of all artistic gifts, 
the gift of selection, there are few forms of 
minor poetry more effective. It has acharm 
of its own—a charm quite unlike that of 
any other kind of poetry—the charm which 
attaches to any incident known to be a fact. 
Not that the incident need in every case be 
based on historic evidence; it may be legend- 
ary, and yet the poem will not miss this 
charm if the legend has been accepted for 
ages, and if there does not appear on the 
face of the poetic rendering any sign that 
the poet has tampered with the story for 
ethical or zesthetic purposes. In this lies the 
difficulty of anecdotical poetry. An anecdote 
is rarely so complete, so all smooth and 
round, as to be fit for artistic handling 
before it has been “dressed,” and when 
‘‘dressed ” it has lost its peculiar charm. 
Leigh Hunt is the greatest master of 
anecdotical poetry in our language. Such 
poems as ‘Jaffier,’ ‘Solomon,’ and ‘Mah- 
moud’ it would be difficult indeed to 
match; and that such excellence is not to 
be attained without much artistic care 
and much self-criticism is seen when we 
compare ‘ Mahmoud’ as we now have it with 
the original draft, ruined by a polemical pro- 
logue, as it appeared in the Liberal in 1823. 
And Leigh Hunt, even when compared with 
Schiller in that story of the ‘Glove’ which 
Hunt and Mr. Browning have both handled, 
or with such masters of anecdote as Victor 
Hugo and Musset, must still, perhaps, 
be put at the head of anecdotical poets. 
The fact seems to be that Hunt had just 
enough reflective power and incisiveness of 
intellect to perceive what amount of sugges- 
tive “ richness ””—to use Edgar Poe’s useful 
word—there might be latent in any given 
anecdote, without having that irresistible im- 
pulse to ‘‘tease” a subject into a sermon 
which a poet of a more vigorous intellect, 
like Mr. Browning, is pretty sure to display. 
If it may be said of a man that he is too 
clever to tell a story, how much more 
truly may the same thing be said when 
the thing to be told is an anecdote! It is 
a pity the age is so clever: Homer and 





to a writer who is clever; for his impulse 
is not that of the story-teller at all—it is that 
of the symbolizer, the writer of parables. 
The mistake of such a writer lies in his 
choice of his line of work. To invent a 
new motif for oneselfi—a new motif and a 
new story that shall, apart from the treat- 
ment of them, represent the soul that would 
unfold itself to others, as Dr. Hake does—is 
to show a higher gift than the power of 
rendering an anecdote, and yet might be 
sometimes successfully exercised by men 
who fail in writing aneedotical poetry. 

We will not deny that in these strictures 
we are glancing at certain infirmities in the 
brilliant little volume before us. The anec- 
dotes which it has pleased Mr. Browning to 
call idyls, passed through the erucible of 
Mr. Browning’s inquisitive intellect, lose, 
as did his rendering of the anecdote of the 
glove, some of their charm as anecdotes, 
whatever they may gain as sermons. 

The short prologue prefixed to the volume 
characterizes its contents more fully and, at 
the same time, more pointedly than we can 
hope to do; so we cannot do better than 
quote it :— 

“You are sick, that ’s sure "—they say: 
“ Sick of what ?”—they disagree. 
“Tis the brain ”—thinks Doctor A., 
“Tis the heart "—holds Doctor B., 
“ The liver—my life I'd lay!” 
“The lungs!” “ The lights!” 
Ah me! 
So ignorant of man’s whole 
Of bodily organs plain to see— 
So sage and certain, frank and free, 
About what's under lock and key— 
Man’s soul ! 
Here Mr. Browning tells us frankly that, 
like Bluebeard’s wife, he enjoys nothing 
that is not ‘‘ under lock and key,” and the 
poem called ‘ Clive ” illustrates this. Clive, 
while he was still young and obscure, 
was challenged by an officer to whom he 
had refused to pay a gambling debt, on the 
ground that he had detected the officer in the 
act of cheating. Clive fired too quickly, 
and missed. His opponent, walking up to 
him, presented his pistol to Clive’s forehead, 
and told him to ask his life. This, aecord- 
ing to the anecdote, Clive did; but when the 
officer went on to demand a retractation of the 
charge of unfair play, Clive refused with an 
oath, crying out, ‘‘ Fire! I said you cheated ; 
I say so still; and I will never pay you.” 
The officer threw down his pistol,—aceording 
to the ordinary version of the story,—because 
he ‘thought Clive must be mad”; but ac- 
cording to Mr. Browning’s version because, 
knowing that he had cheated, he dared not 
face the dreadful responsibility of commit- 
ting a murder. 

The simple rendering into verse Clive’s 
courage and obstinacy does not content 
Mr. Browning. He is so determined to 
exhibit what is “under lock and key” that 
he proceeds to tell what was the real feeling 
which all the while underlay Clive’s apparent 
intrepidity :— 

Suppose the man, 
Checking his advance, his weapon still extended, 
not a span 
Distant from my temple,—curse him !—guietly had 
bade me “There ! 


Keep your life, calumniator!— worthless life I 
freely spare : 





your own bad aim 

Which permits me to forgive you!” What if, with 

such words as these, 

He had cast away his weapon ? 

borne me, please ? 

Nay, I'll spare you pains and tell you. This, and 

only this, remained— 

Pick his weapon up and use it on myself. Iso had 
ined 


How should I have 


Sleep the earlier, leaving England probably to pay 

on sti 

Rent and taxes for half India, tenant at the French- 
man’s will. 

Again, take Mr. Browning’s story of 
“ Pietro of Abano,” the longest poem in this 
volume. The famous Paduan alkenes and 
physician was, it is well known, the victim 
of a morbid antipathy to cheese; and he 
could neither see nor smell milk without 
falling into a fit. Whence it was inferred by 
the laity that he never had a mother, and by 
the Church that, never having had a mother, 
his only possible father—if even he was pos- 
sible under such circumstances—was Anti- 
christ himself. Mr. Browning’s alert in- 
telligence could not fail to see that the 
anecdote of an all-powerful magician, save 
that he was debarred from tasting milk, 
could be symbolized very prettily for a 

em,—the word “milk” bein - 
tive not only of the “ drink of Paradise,” 
but of an equally scarce milk, “the 
milk of human kindness.’ A great magi- 
cian, whose power brought him everything 
but love, is as pathetic a figure as can be 
desired. Accordingly Pietro becomes, in 
Mr. Browning’s poem, the’ m 
Abano, one disgusted at the ingratitude of 
a people for whose benefit his wonderful 
powers had been exercised. 

Returning home one night, he is greeted 
at his door by a stranger, who has come from 
far to give advice, and also to ask a favour. 
The advice is that as Pietro’s soul is yearn- 
ing for milk, that is to say, for sympathy 
and love, he shoul@ bind to himself some 
other soul in the same predicament by invest- 
ing it with his own knowledge and magical 
power; the favour is that the person to be 
so invested should be the stranger himself. 
Pietro in a weak moment yields, sheds 
his magical influence over his visitor, and 
then goes into his house, leaving the 
stranger in a state of bewilderment out- 
side. Having gained Pietro’s secret, the 
stranger begins to reason with himself 
after a fashion familiar to Mr. Browning’s 
readers :— 


“What, he’s safe within door ?—would escape—no 
question— 

Thanks, since thanks and more I owe, and mean to 
pay in time befitting. 

What most presses now is—after night's digestion, 

Peter, of thy precepts !—promptest practice of the 
same. 

Let me see! The wise man, first of all, scorns 
riches : 

But to scorn them must obtain them: none believes 
in his permitting 

Gold to lie ungathered : who picks up, then pitches 

Gold away—philosophizes: none disputes his claim. 


“ So with worldly honors: ‘tis by abdicating, 

Incontestably he proves he could have kept the 
crown discarded, 

Sylla cuts a figure, leaving off dictating : 

Simpletons laud private life? ‘The grapes ave 
sour,” laugh we. 

So, again—but why continue? All’s tumultuous 

Here: my head's a-whirl with knowledge. Speedily 





shall be rewarded 
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He who taught me! Greeks prove ingrates? So 
insult you us? 

When your teaching bears its first-fruits, Peter— 
wait and see!” 


As the word, the deed proved; ere a brief year’s 


passage, 
Fop—that fool he made the jokes on—now he 
made the jokes for, gratis : 
Hunks—that hoarder, long left lonely in his crass 
Seeds now one appreciative deferential friend: 
Powder-paint-and-patch, Hag Jezebel—recovered 
Strange to say, the power to please, got courtship 
till she cried Jam satis ! 
Fop be-flattered, Hunks be-friended, Hag be- 
lovered— 
Nobody o’erlooked, save God—he soon attained his 
end, 


As he lounged at ease one morning in his villa, 

(Hag’s the dowry) estimated (Hunks’ bequest) his 
coin in coffer, 

Mused on how a fool’s good word (Fop’s word) 
could fill a 

Social circle with his praise, promote him man of 


mar! ~~ 
All at once—“ An old friend fain would see your 

Highness ! ” 

There stood Peter, skeleton and scarecrow, plain 
writ Phi-lo-so-pher 
In the woe-worn face —for yellowness and dryness, 
Parchment—with a pair of eyes—one hope their 
feeble spark. 
By acting upon this principle—by fostering 
men’s vices under the pretence that virtues 
will spring from them—Pietro’s pupil rises 
in the world till at last he becomes prime 
minister to the Kaiser. After the pupil has 
enjoyed ten years of success Pietro calls upon 
him again, and asks protection of the minister. 
The pupil’s answer is a further demand—a 
demand for spiritual power, the power of 
a@ pope,—compared with which all other 
power is weakness: let Pietro give his 
pupil that, and the debt of gratitude shall 
id—‘‘ each penny in the pound.” 

y aid of Pietro’s mysterious power the 
hero becomes pope, and again his bene- 
factor intrudes upon him, this time to ask 
his pupil not for protection for himself (for he 
is now ninety years old), but for his book:— 
“I’ve an author's pride: I want my Book's survival: 
See, I’ve hid it in my breast to warm me mid the 

and tatters ! 
Save it—tell next age your Master had no rival ! 
Scholar's debt discharged in full, be ‘Thanks’ my 
latest breath |!” 


“Faugh, the frowsy bundle—scribblings harum- 
scarum 

Scattered o’er a dozen sheepskins! What’s the 
name of this farrago ? 

Ha—‘ Conciliator Di fferentiarwm’— 

Man and book may burn together, cause the world 
no loss ! 

Stop—what else? A tractate—eh, ‘ De Speciebus 

Ceremonialis Ma-gi-e?’ I dream sure! Hence, 
away, go, 

Wizard,—quick avoid me! 
knee, buss 

Hand that bears the Fisher's ring or foot that boasts 
the Cross ! 

“Help! The old magician clings like an octopus! 

Ah, you rise now—fuming, fretting, frowning, if I 
read your features ! 

Frown, who cares? We're Pope—once Pope, you 
can’t unpope us! 

Good—you muster up a smile: that’s better! Still 
so brisk? 

All at once grown youthful? But the case is plain! 
Ass— 


Vain you clasp my 


Here I dally with the fiend, yet know the Word— 
compels all creatures 

Earthly, heavenly, hellish. 

Dicam verbum Salomonis—” “ —dicite !” 
—whisk !|— 

What was changed? The stranger gave his eyes 
a rubbing : 

There smiled Peter’s face turned back a moment at 
him o’er the shoulder, - 


Apage, Sathanas ! 
When 





As the black-door shut, bang! “So he scapes a 
drubbing ! ” 

(Quoth a boy who, unespied, had stopped to hear 
the talk). 

“ That ’s the way to thank these wizards when they 
bid men 

Benedicite! What ails you? 
no bolder ? 

Foreign Sir, you look but foolish!” 
idmen !” 

Groaned the Greek. “O Peter, cheese at last I 
know from chalk!” 

Now the chief interest of this poem is 
that it is offered as an anecdote of one of the 
most remarkable figures among those strange 
Paduan_mystics who in the thirteenth cen- 
tury founded a school based on the teaching 
of Averroes the Arabian. But that interest 
is destroyed when we contrast Mr. Brown- 
ing’s conception of the character of Pietro 
with the common conception of the real Pietro. 
A physician of acknowledged skill, Pietro 
refused (so it is said) to exercise his talents 
except in consideration of fees so exor- 
bitant that, considering the value of money 
in the Italy of those days, it is marvellous 
how they could have been paid. He would 
see no patient outside the city walls under 
fifty crowns a visit, and when Pope Hono- 
rius IV. sent for him, he refused to attend 
until he had been promised four hundred 
ducats a day. If such a curmudgeon was 
persecuted, it may almost be said that he 
deserved it, and for once we feel a certain 
sympathy with the Inquisition, which 
having captured him, and being prevented 
by his death from burning him, decided to 
burn his dead body, and, on this being 
stolen in the night by a friend, captured 
his portrait and burned that. As a parable 
showing the self-sophistications of the in- 
grate, Mr. Browning’s story—whether he 
invented it or dug it from mines unknown 
save to such learning as his—is no doubt 
rich ; while the received story of Pietro’s 
life inculcates nothing, unless it be that, 
even when the cook is the Inquisition itself, 
the hare, after it has been caught, is never 
safe till it is well in the pot; but perhaps 
Mr. Browning would have done better had 
he written a parable, and left Pietro alone. 

This idyl is preceded by an Arabian anec- 
dote of Héseyn’s love for his mare, which is 
much more successfully treated ; in fact, it 
is the most pleasing poem in the volume. 
Hoéseyn, though apparently the poorest, was 
the richest of men. Though he had neither 
flocks nor herds, “‘ neither salt nor bregd’”’ 
to give to the stranger, he loved passionately 
“‘Muléykeh, the Pearl,” the mare who for 
fleetness and for beauty had no rival and 
no second; and Muléykeh was his. Not all 
the wealth of the Ruby Hills would have 
bought her, as every one knew; yet so 
envious of Héseyn’s good fortune was Duhl, 
the son of Sheyban, that he made effort after 
effort to obtain her. He offered Héseyn the 
price of a thousand camels. This was refused, 
as were all the offers made by Duhl in his 
desire to possess the wonderful mare, for 
A certain poet has sung, and sealed the same with 


an oath, 

“ For the vulgar—flocks and herds ! 
@ prize apart.” 

Duhl determined at last to steal the mare:— 

Through the skirt-fold in glides Duhl,—so a serpent 
disturbs no leaf 

In a bush as he parts the twigs entwining a nest: 
clean through, 

He is noiselessly at his work: as he planned, he 
performs the rape. 


You, a man, and yet 


“ Idmen, 


The Pearl is 





He has set the tent-door wide, has buckled the girth, 
has clipped 

The headstall away from the wrist he leaves thrice 
bound as before, 

He springs on the Pearl, is launched on the desert 
like bolt from bow. 

Up starts our plundered man: from his breast 
though the heart be ripped, 

Yet his mind has the mastery: behold, in a minute 
more, 

He is out and off and away on Buhéyseh, whose 
worth we know ! 

And Héseyn—his blood turns flame, he has learned 
long since to ride, 

And Buhéyseh does her part,—they gain—they are 
gaining fast 

On the fugitive pair,and Duhl has Ed-Dérraj to 
cross and quit, 

And to reach the ridge El-Sabdén,—no safety till 
that be spied ! 

And Buhéyseh is, bound by bound, but a horse- 
length off at last, 

For the Pearl has missed the tap of the heel, the 
touch of the bit. 

She shortens her stride, she chafes at her rider the 
strange and queer: 

Buhéyseh is mad with hope—beat sister she shall 
and must, 

Though Duhl, of the hand and heel so clumsy, she 
has to thank, 

She is near now, nose by tail—they are neck by 


croup—joy ! fear ! 

What folly makes Héseyn shout “ Dog Duhl, Damned 
son of the Dust, 

Touch the right ear and press with your foot my 
Pearl’s left flank ! ” 

And Duhl was wise at the word, and Muléykeh as 
prompt perceived 

Who was urging redoubled pace, and to hear him 


was to obey, 

And a leap indeed gave she, and evanished for ever 
more, 

And Héseyn looked one long last look as who, all 


bereaved, 
Looks, fain to follow the dead so far as the living 


may: 
Then = turned Buhéyseh’s neck slow homeward, 
weeping sore. 

The lesson inculcated by the poem 
called ‘‘ Doctor ” is of a more prac- 
tical kind. It teaches that the only way 
to conquer the devil is to give him a wife. 
The devil (who, it seems, is also death) grew 
jealous of a certain proverb, which said that 
there is one thing stronger than death, a 
bad wife; whereupon the Deity suggested 
that, as the truth of the proverb was pro- 
blematical, it would be best for the devil to 
marry a woman and try. This the devil 
did, and the issue was a son, who when he 
reached manhood set up as a doctor of 
medicine, and, though entirely ignorant of 
his art, soon became rich and famous, as it 
is said most men do who “‘ have a devil of a 
father.” The fact was that the devil had 
given his son a hint as to how to distinguish 
a doomed from an undoomed patient. When 
the devil (exercising the functions of death) 
had decided that a sick man should die, he 
would make his appearance by the side of 
the victim’s head. When the patient was 
to recover the devil used to simply show 
himself at the window. The doctor, acting 
upon this secret knowledge, was reputed to 
have in his hands the keys of life and death. 
All went pleasantly between father and son 
till, on a certain occasion, the emperor fell 
sick, and promised the doctor as a reward 
for curing him not only boundless wealth, 
but his lovely daughter in marriage. Now, 
for the first time, the doctor, who perceived 
that the emperor was doomed, asked his father 
tospareavictim. The devil, however, resisted 
all entreaties, and the emperor was fast dying 
when the doctor thought of a means of cir- 
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cumventing the Great Circumventer himself. 
He secretly sent for his mother, the devil’s 
wife. The catastrophe is easily imagined : 
in the direst dismay the devil flew out of 
the window before that power which is 
stronger than death—a wife—and the em- 
peror rapidly recovered. However, the 
spectacle of a wife’s awful power so ap- 
palled the doctor that he declined even a 
princess and her dowry, and left the em- 
peror a sadder and a wiser man. 

‘‘Echetlos”’ tells the story of the man 
who, according to the Athenian tradition, 
appeared in a mysterious manner at the 
battle of Marathon, dressed as a rustic and 
armed with a plough, with which weapon he 
did such execution among the barbarians as 
to materially affect the issue of the battle. 
The last poem in the volume is a render- 
ing in ottava rima of the legend alluded to 
by Virgil (‘Georg.’ iii. 390), that the naked 
Moon, seeking to hide herself from gaze, 
was entrapped by Pan into taking refuge in 
a cloud where he himself was concealed. 

The volume is full of power, picturesque- 
ness, and beauty, and displays the astonishing 
agility of intellect which has always been 
2 characteristic of Mr. Browning’s poetry, 
and which years seem not to weaken, but 
rather to strengthen. In point of humour, 
however, it is not equal to the first series 
of ‘ Dramatic Idyls,’ while its metrical pecu- 
liarities are more pronounced. It is not for 
a critic to dictate to a poet in what metres 
he should write; it is perhaps hardly within 
his function to suggest, unless the poet 
shall, either from wilfulness or from defec- 
tive ear, transgress those fundamental laws 
of verbal melody without regard to ‘which 
metre cannot exist. It is an error to 
think that Mr. Browning’s genius naturally 
falters in metrical expression. Hundreds of 
passages might be culled from his poems in 
which the music is quite new, quite his own, 
and entirely beautiful; but there are times 
when his persistent quest of original move- 
ments leads him astray. Of the metre in 
which is written ‘‘ Pietro of Abano,” Mr. 
Browning says :— 

I have—Oh, not sung! but lilted (as—between us— 

ot lazy custom) this its legend. What the 
lt: 

And being apparently aware that it is beyond 

scansion, he tries to indicate what he himself 

meant it to be in two lines of musical nota- 

tion. 

No poet of his time has taken such 
liberties with metre as Mr. Browning, but 
in “ Pietro of Abano” he seems to go out 
of his way to force the rhythm of the 
thought into an opposite direction from 
that of the rhythm of the metre. Like two 
opposing currents, one impedes the other, 
and the result is a whirlpool of sound. At 
this important subject we can but glance 
here. Among the many good reasons for 
the existence of verse this is perhaps the 
chief, that the natural emphasis of the 
matter should not be weakened but 
strengthened by the artificial emphasis 
of metre. The Anglo-Saxon alliterative 
poetry shows this more decisively than even 
the rhymed poetry which in our country 
followed it. That the eighteenth century 
poets were too careful of this adjustment— 
that their lines beat on the ceesura and the 
thymes too monotonously—is true, but the 
reaction which set in with the first quarter 


of this century, and which culminated per- 
haps in ‘ Endymion,’ went sufficiently far— 
and more than sufficiently far apparently ; 
for, when he came to write ‘ Lamia,’ Keats 
himself —who understood emphasis more 
thoroughly than any modern poet except 
Coleridge,—was as careful almost as an 
eighteenth century poet to make the rhythm 
of the sense meet the rhythm of the sound. 
When Mr. Tennyson in ‘ Maud’ and the 
‘Grandmother’ made his metrical experi- 
ments with long lines having a hexametrical 
basis, he saw what effects might, by a poet 
with a fine ear such as his, be produced by 
occasionally playing with the metrical em- 
phasis, and showing—what it is quite legiti- 
mate, and even in a deep sense essential, in 
art to show—the struggle going on between 
freedom and law, and which had been so 
magnificently shown by the tumultuous 
splendours of Mrs. Browning. From that 
moment almost all poets began to write 
in long lines and to play with the rhyth- 
mical emphasis, with an effect, it must 
be conceded, which it is often grievous to 
think of. That Mr. Browning is a great 
sinner in this direction is but natural, seeing 
how deep is his passion for the grotesque. 
Of the grotesquerie of rhythm as well as of 
rhyme he is certainly the greatest master 
in our language; for, the true grotesque— 
that is to say, Teutonic grotesque, which 
lies in the expression of deep ideas through 
fantastic forms—not Butler nor Swift nor 
Hood nor Barham attempted. In Italian and 
French grotesque the incongruity through- 
out all art lies in a simple departure from 
the recognized line of beauty; but in the 
Teutonic mind the instinctive quest is really 
not—save in music—beauty at all, but the 
wonderful, the profound, the mysterious; 
and the incongruity of Teutonic grotesque 
lies in expressing the emotions aroused by 
these qualities in forms that are odd, unex- 
pected, bizarre. Rabelais, with all his mas- 
siveness of intellect, shows once only any real 
sense of the mysterious, and then he merely 
recounts a legend. Mr. Browning, not- 
withstanding his genuine passion for Italy, 
and perhaps for the Latin races generally, 
is more Teutonic in genius than any other 
English poet of our century; and in the 
matter of grotesque he effects by rhymes 
entirely incongruous with the ideas what 
Richter and Mr. Carlyle effect by the 
incongruity of their deep sayings with the 
prose quips and cranks which embody 
them. However, this at least must be said, 
that he has produced a new thing in Eng- 
lish literature. 








A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Edited 
by W. Smith, D.C.L., and 8. Cheetham, 
M.A. 2 vols. (Murray.) 


Like commentaries on the New Testament, 
dictionaries increase in number. The age 
needs instruction, and instruction, too, sup- 
plied in a condensed form which makes 
independent research superfluous. The 
good derived from cyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries is so palpable as to outweigh 
the inconveniences. An accumulation of 
knowledge brought together and presented 
in a readable shape saves the time and 
labour of inquirers. For the production 
of such a work the association of writers 





has many advantages. If topics be judi- 





ciously distributed among them, they will 
treat them with ability because of their 
previous acquaintance with the, department 
of knowledge of which they make a speci- 
ality. Division of labour usually issues in 
ultimate success. A further improvement is 
to have various editors with certain depart- 
ments under their control. A_ single 
editor must necessarily pass perfunctory 
articles, because he is unacquainted with all 
the subjects treated, if not, at times, with 
the competence of writers selected. But 
while there is advantage in having many 
contributors, a plethora of writers is apt 
to be an evil. It is not unusual to find 
one contributor treading on the province of 
another, and expressing a different opinion. 
To secure consentaneousuess it is n 

to have as few authors as possible, their 
multiplication weakening the effect of the 
whole. There are not many cases in 
which ten well-chosen contributors would 
not suffice—men of tried and acknowledged 
ability. 

The present work professes to be a con- 
tinuation of the ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ 
formerly issued under the superintendence 
of Dr. W. Smith. The first volume ap- 
peared in the year 1875, giving five years 
for the preparation of the second. What- 
ever may be thought of the competency 
of the editors, it will be generally almitted 
that the number of contributors is excessive. 
No less than a hundred and thirty-three 
names compose the list of writers in this 
work and ‘A Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy’ issued from the same publishing 
house. A dozen would have done the work 
better. 

The kind of information supplied is mis- 
cellaneous and curious, and it is so various 
that everybody will find here something to 
instruct and interest him. The title ‘ Chris- 
tian Antiquities’ suggests no adequate idea 
of the contents. A store of knowledge is de- 
posited in the two thousand and sixty closely 
printed pages. We do not suppose that 
the Biblical critic will care for the lore of 
this book; but many divines and laymen 
will probably prize the work highly. All 
who possess antiquarian tastes or ritualistic 
tendencies, who love an ornamental public 
worship and decorated churches, who 
are curious to learn the peculiarities of re- 
ligious orders and the practices that have 
prevailed in the services ot different churches, 
will find entertainment, if not edification, in 
the dictionary. In the words of the editors, 
‘“‘the work treats of the organization of the 
Church, its officers, legislation, discipline, 
and revenues; the social life of Christians ; 
their worship and ceremonial, with the 
accompanying music, vestments, instru- 
ments, vessels, and insignia; their sacred: 
places; their architecture and other forms 
of art; their symbolism; their sacred days. 
and seasons; the graves or catacombs in 
which they were laid to rest.”” Commencing” 
at the period at which the ‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible’ leaves off, it ceases at the age of 
Charlemagne, and thus stops short of what 
are commonly called the Middle Ages. — 

The reader who expects elaborate articles 
on the subjects specified and looks for a 
tolerable approach to completeness will not 
be disappointed. The information pre- 
sented under the different letters of the 
alphabet shows that the writers have en- 
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deavoured to give a full view of the topics 
on which they undertook to write. Not a 
few of the articles are long; and the long 
articles are generally the best, although 
their length is often excessive. Thus under 
“‘Monastery” there are fifty-one pages; 
twenty-eight are devoted to ‘“‘ Holy Orders,”’ 
and nearly seventeen to ‘‘ Rings.” ‘‘ Ordi- 
nation” fills twenty-two pages, and 
‘‘Liturgy” nineteen. Numerous extracts 
might have been dispensed with, such as 
the decree of Gelasius, which is given at 
length from Hardouin so far as it contains 
a list of prohibited books. The extracts, too, 
are sometimes of little value, as is that 
from Conybeare’s Bampton Lectures about 
Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians, in which 
it is said that the Church addressed had 
largely consisted of such as had been Jews 
or Jewish proselytes, because the writer 
often quotes the Old Testament. There is 
no logical connexion between Clement’s use 
of the Septuagint and the Jewish Christian 
constitution of the Corinthian Church. 

In perusing the pages of this interesting 
dictionary the reader is struck with the 
amount of research which must have been 
spent upon it, all tending to one result, that 
is, a pretty full account of each subject. 
Many articles are excellent specimens of 
concise and satisfactory description, such as 
those on the apostolical canons and con- 
stitutions, which leave nothing to be desired. 
Those on ‘‘ Exorcism” and ‘‘Inscriptions”’ are 
also excellent. But it would be tedious to 
single out and characterize even the majority 
of the topics which are discussed in a way 
worthy of the highest commendation. If 


we have been occasionally disappointed, the 
incompetence of a few contributors is not to 
be wondered at. Thus the article ‘‘ Agape” 
fails to satisfy because the connexion between 
these feasts and the Lord’s Supper is ob- 
scurely alluded to. If the opinion of Chrys- 


ostom and other fathers be correct, the 
agape preceded the eucharist in apostolic 
times. Abuses led to their separation and 
the putting of the agape after the supper— 
a separation which afterwards became a 
considerable interval, as appears from 
councils held at Laodicea, Carthage, Orleans, 
and elsewhere. The writer of ‘“‘ Agape” 
does not clearly describe the relation of the 
two repasts in successive times and various 
lands. 

It would be unreasonable to expect free- 
dom from error. In a multitude of writers 
there is no safety from it, especially if 
they happen to be of no repute for learning 
or undistinguished in the knowledge of par- 
ticular subjects. A weakness in the exami- 
nation of Scripture and its bearings is often 
observable, when post-Scripturalopinionsand 
practices are correctly given. For example, 
under the phrase ‘“‘ Angels of Churches,”’ it 
is asserted that bishops are. meant, and that 
St. John is believed on other grounds to 
have been ‘“ pre-eminently the organizer of 
episcopacy throughout the Church.” The 
interpretation and belief are undoubtedly 
wrong. In the remarks on marriage, where 
the directions to Timothy and Titus respect- 
ing a bishop being the husband of one wife 
are noticed, an incorrect view is adopted, 
viz., that they should be persons “ faithful 
to the marriage tie,” whereas the meaning 
is that they should be but once married. 
Under “Prohibited Degrees” there is an 





argument upon Leviticus xviii. 18, in which 
various interpretations are cursorily noticed 
and dismissed in favour of one which is in- 
correct, viz., ‘‘one wife to another.” The 
true rendering is that of our common ver- 
sion, and the marginal one cannot be 
allowed, though it is pronounced ‘“ gram- 
matically unassailable,’ and objections to it 
are characterized as ‘‘ minute and arbitrary.” 
In this instance the idiom is adverse to the 
translation ‘‘one wife to another”; and to 
be accurate in grammatical niceties often 
demands minuteness. The fatal objection 
to the proposed rendering, which is not 
arbitrary, but advanced by all good 
Hebraists, is that the phrase here differs 
from analogous cases by the absence of 
reciprocal action or relation. Elsewhere a 
number of things contained in a plural 
nominative, followed by a plural verb, are 
said to be added to one another; they are 
inanimate objects feminine, and the subject 
of discourse is first mentioned, governing 
the import of the phrase. The grammatical 
idiom in the present instance differs from 
those cases where the rendering is ‘‘ one to 
another,” so that the writer’s argument 
misses its mark. In accepting the inter- 
pretation of Revelation i. 10, which finds 
in it a reference to the weekly Lord’s day 
as a well-known and established festival in the 
apostolic Church, more is assumed than is 
warranted or probable. The festival was not 
established so early. 

Critical infirmity appears also in eccle- 
siastieal history. In the article ‘‘ Baptism” 
we find this paragraph about Tertullian :— 

“He was of full age before the death of 

Irenzeus, and in knowledge of antiquity and 
of the usages of the Church was second to none 
then living. And he gives absolutely conclusive 
proof that baptism of infants was a common 
practice of the Church in his own time, towards 
the close of the second century. With charac- 
teristic freedom he expresses his own opinion 
that the practice might wisely be altered, stating 
reasons for his opinion (‘ De Bapt.,’ c. 18). But 
he nowhere says one word to imply that the prac- 
tice of his own contemporaries was an innova- 
tion upon the earlier usage of the Church.” 
As Tertullian was an opponent of infant 
baptism he did not look upon it as an 
apostolic institution. His language fur- 
nishes no ‘conclusive proof that baptism 
of infants was a common practice of the 
Church” in his day. Rather does his 
zealous opposition to it indicate that it 
was not common. 

In speaking of the list of canonical Scrip- 
tures determined by the third Council of 
Carthage, the writer states that the con- 
firmation of Rome was probably obtained. 
This is in opposition to the decree of Pope 
Gelasius (about 496), which forbids the 
reading of the deeds of martyrs. It is not 
accurate to speak of the Papal lists attri- 
buted to Gelasius and Hormisdas as dif- 
ferent. The text which lies at the basis 
of both is sometimes referred to Damasus, 
sometimes to one or other of the two just 
mentioned. 

The statement that ‘certainly from the 
time of the Maccabees, and probably before, 
one lesson from the Pentateuch and another 
from the prophets were read in the syn- 
agogues every Sabbath day” is rash. 
Lessons from the prophets were not read 
so early; and the division into Haphtaroth 
was much later. The conjecture of Elias 





Levita about the origin of prophetic lessons, 
baseless as it is, has led many astray. 
Regarding St. Isidore of Seville and his 
enumeration of the canon, it is stated that 
he acknowledged but one epistle of John. 
This is incorrect. In his book of Etymo- 
logies three are expressly ascribed to the 
apostle. He followed Jerome rather than 
Augustine in treating of the canonical 
writings. In the letter of Polycrates to Victor, 
where John is described as a priest wearing 
the golden plate (zéradov), the language is 
taken allegorically for two reasons, both 
unsatisfactory. The literal acceptation alone 
is evidently that which the original writer 
intended, though it is a stumbling-block in 
the way of many. In regard to the date 
of the council at Laodicea, the writer does 
not seem acquainted with the fact that 
Mansi, Spittler, and Gieseler concur in 
making it 363. His putting it not earlier 
than a.p. 375 is erroneous. 

Nor have we io complain only of weak 
reasoning and incorrect assertions; there 
are not a few statements which need to 
be supplemented for the sake of com- 
pleteness. Thus the Psalter of Jerome 
after the Hebrew, published by Dela- 
garde in 1874, is unnoticed, though it is 
the best and most accurate edition. The 
citations of councils respecting prohibited 
degrees of marriages should have been given 
more fully. Omissions are observable, such 
as the Council of Valence, A.p. 374, that said 
to be held under St. Patrick, the capitula of 
Gregory the Great between 590 and 604, &e. 

The language is capable of great improve- 
ment, being often slovenly and awkward. 
Take this as an example :-— 

‘*In one of the appendices to the works of 
Augustine is a letter from Avitus, a Spanish 
priest then living in Palestine, to Palchonius, 
Bishop of Bracara in Spain, which was to be con- 
veyed to him by Orosius the historian, then 
about to return to Spain, which was his native 
land.” 

Or this :— 

‘Though it is impossible to feel positive and 
maintain that St. John certainly wore no such 
ornament, we feel that it is far more likely,” &c. 








English Men of Letters —Alexander Pope. By 

Leslie Stephen. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Lestrz Srernen has not collected any 
new materials for his pleasant monograph 
on Pope, nor, indeed, did the scope of his 
work necessitate his doing so, but he has 
given a clear statement of the facts of Pope’s 
life as established by the researches of the 
late Mr. Dilke and Mr. Elwin. Not very 
much matter regarding Pope has turned up 
in the last six years; still Mr. Stephen 
would have done well to have examined it. 
Had he, for instance, consulted the ‘Curll 
Papers’ of a well-known authority, he would 
hardly have spoken cf Curll as he has done. 
Curll was not spotless, but he was not such 
a villain as Pope chose to consider him. 
Nichols long ago said :-— 

‘““The memory of Edmund Curll has been 
transmitted to posterity with an obloquy more 
severe than he deserved. Whatever were his 
demerits in having occasionally published works 
that the present age would very properly con- 
sider too licentious, he certainly deserves com- 
mendation for his industry in preserving our 
National Remains.” 

The author of the ‘Curll Papers’ points 
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out that the Clarendon Press still prints 
Qurll’s memoir of South, and adds :— 

‘‘Those who denounce Curll as a publisher 
of books of an offensive character—and the 
charge is true enough—would do well to re- 
member that indecency was one vice of the age 
in which he lived; and that nothing that Curll 
ever issued from the press did, or could, exceed 
in coarseness and indecency those satirical 
articles in Pope and Swift’s ‘ Miscellanies’ in 
which Curll figures as the hero.” 

Mr. Stephen, too, is hardly accurate when 
he follows Mr. Elwin (who has been misled 
by a note to the ‘ Dunciad’) in saying that 
Curll threatened to publish the ‘Town 
Eclogues,’ and that ‘Pope with Lintot 
had a meeting with Curll.” The ‘ Eclogues’ 
were published before the interview—“ on 
Monday, the 26th,” says the ‘Full and True 
Account,’ and the interview was ‘‘on the 
Wednesday ensuing.” But as a rule Mr. 
Stephen’s narrative may be depended on; 
and readers who wish to obtain a general 
idea of the tortuous ways adopted by Pope 
to secure the publication of his corre- 
spondence cannot do better than read Mr. 
Stephen’s clear and concise account. Mr. 
Stephen is naturally disgusted at Pope’s 
dishonesty, and in consequence, though he 
recognizes it, he has hardly brought out with 
sufficient clearness Pope’sextreme generosity. 
As Mr. Dilke says :— 

‘* His pleasure was in scattering, not in hoard- 

ing, and that on others rather than himself : 
he was generous to the Blounts generous to 
his half-sister, generous to her sons, generous to 
Dodsley, then struggling into business, nobly 
generous to Savage.” 
Nor, on the other hand, does Mr. Stephen 
make quite clear to the modern reader Pope’s 
independence of character. People nowadays 
searcely realize what a noble act it was of 
Pope’s to decline the pension Craggs offered 
him, and how valuable to literature was the 
example he set. Mr. Stephen says that 
‘* Pope deserves the credit of preserving his 
independence”; but at a time when Gay 
openly wrote, 

Places, I found, were daily given away, 

And yet no friendly Gazette mentioned Gay, 
Pope deserved far more than credit. It is 
always to be remembered to Pope’s honour 
that he preferred to give 

Ten years to comment and translate 


rather than add to his means by accepting a 
pension, or by changing his religion and 
obtaining a place. 

Mr. Stephen’s estimate of Pope as a poet 
seems to be lower now than when he wrote 
the two agreeable articles which appear in 
the ‘Hours in a Library,’ and he adopts 
an expedient for depreciating Pope that is 
scarcely generous. He quotes the famous 
close of the ‘ Dunciad,’ telling the reader 
that Johnson and Thackeray admired it, and 
leaving him to infer that Mr. Stephen does 
not. In the same way he hints, but does 
not say, that the lines ‘‘ By foreign hands”’ 
are much overrated. An iconoclast should 
have the courage of his opinions. The truth 
seems to be that Mr. Stephen is before all 
things ethical; and he is growing dissatisfied 
with Pope because he sees but too clearly 
the weakness of the ‘Essay on Man.’ The 
‘Essay on Man’ has certainly been por- 
tentously overrated, and Pope is not the 
first poet who has not understood his own 
strength; but the poverty of the ‘ Essay 





on Man’ does not prove the badness of 
‘ Eloisa to Abelard.’ 

Having said so much in the way of fault- 
finding, let us quote a passage which may 
show what excellent criticism Mr. Stephen 
can write :— 

‘*T fancy that under Pope’s elaborate masks 
of hypocrisy and mystification there was a heart 
always abnormally sensitive. Unfortunately it 
was as capable of bitter resentment as of warm 
affection, and was always liable to be misled by 
the suggestions of his strangely irritable vanity. 
And this seems to me to give the true key to 
Pope’s poetical as well as to his personal 
characteristics. To explain either, we must re- 
member that he was a man of impulses ; at one 
instant a mere incarnate thrill of gratitude or 
generosity, and in the next of spite or jealousy. 
A spasm of wounded vanity would make him 
for the time as mean and selfish as other men 
are made by a frenzy of bodily fear. He would 
instinctively snatch at a lie even when a 
moment’s reflection would have shown that the 
plain truth would be more convenient, and 
therefore he had to accumulate lie upon lie, 
each intended to patch up some previous 
blunder. Though nominally the poet of reason, 
he was the very antithesis of the man who is 
reasonable in the highest sense ; who is truthful 
in word and deed because his conduct is regu- 
lated by harmonious and invariable principles. 
Pope was governed by the instantaneous feeling. 
His emotion came in sudden jets and gushes, 
instead of a continuous stream. The same 
peculiarity deprives his poetry of continuous 
harmony or profound unity of conception. His 
lively sense of form and proportion enables him 
indeed to fill up a simple framework (generally 
of borrowed design) with an eye to general 
effect, as in the ‘ Rape of the Lock’ or the first 
‘Dunciad.’ But even there his flight is short ; 
and when a poem should be governed by the 
evolution of some profound principle or com- 
plex mood of sentiment, he becomes incoherent 
and perplexed. But on the other hand he can 
perceive admirably all that can be seen at a 
glance from a single point of view. Though he 
could not be continuous, he could return again 
and again to the same point; he could polish, 
correct, eliminate superfluities, and compress 
his meaning more and more closely, till he has 
constructed short passages of imperishable ex- 
cellence.” 

Again, of the audience to which Pope 
addressed himself :— 

“‘The standard of good writing always im- 
plicitly present to his mind is the fitness of his 
poetry to pass muster when shown by Gay to 
his duchess, or read after dinner to a party com- 
ey of Swift, Bolingbroke, and Congreve. 

hat imaginary audience is always looking over 
his shoulder, applauding a good hit, chuckling 
over allusions to the last bit of scandal, and 
ridiculing any extravagance tending to romance 
or sentimentalism It is only too easy to ex- 
pose their shallowness, and therefore to overlook 
what was genuine in their feelings. After all, 
Pope’s eminent friends were no mere tailor’s 
blocks for the display of laced coats. Swift and 
Bolingbroke were not enthusiasis nor philo- 
sophers, but certainly they were no fools, They 
liked in the first place thorough polish. They 
could appreciate a perfectly turned phrase, an 
epigram which concentrated into a couplet a 
volume of quick observations, a smart saying 
from Rochefoucauld or La Bruyére which gave 
an edge to worldly wisdom ; a really brilliant 
utterance of one of those maxims, half true and 
not over profound, but still presenting one aspect 
of life as they saw it, which have since grown 
rather threadbare.” 

The only thing wanting in these remarks 
is a clearer recognition of the fact that Pope 
was greater than his audience ; that some- 
times he rose above the limitations he sought 





to impose on himself, and allowed scope to 
the emotional side of his genius. Words- 
worth, an admirable critic, clearly saw this, 
and has acknowledged it, but done so in his 
habitually ill-natured way. 

This monograph may fairly be reckoned 
one of the best of the series to which it 
belongs, and it is in a great measure free 
from those curious slips which disfigure so 
many of the series. An exception may be 
mentioned. On p. 85 Mr. Stephen says, 
‘* Pope, indeed, did not enjoy the honour of 
any personal interview with royalty,” a 
sentence which is rather startling, but on 
the next page it is said, ‘“‘ Pope was natu- 
rally more allied with the Prince of Wales, 
who occasionally visited him,” which shows 
that Mr. Stephen has used the word 
“royalty ” in a peculiar fashion. 








By Edward 


Tales of our Great Families. 
2 vols. 


Walford, M.A. Second Series. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tue editor of ‘The County Families’ seems 
indefatigable in his endeavours to keep him- 
self before the reading public, and never to 
be at a loss for materials for a fresh com- 
pilation. The printer’s ink of this second 
series of ‘Tales of our Great Families’ is 
hardly dry when it is announced that its 
author has a fresh work in the press, entitled 
‘Holidays in the Home Counties.’ It.is to 
be hoped that the forthcoming work may be 
better than the present. It can hardly be 
worse. 

Most of the tales here brought together 
are either singularly uninteresting or mar- 
vellously trite, and few, if any, of them are 
worth the most careless perusal. The 
romances of the peerage and aristocracy 
have already been pretty well exhausted. by 
Sir Bernard Burke and other writers, and 
the present collection, which first ap 
in a ladies’ weekly newspaper, should never 
have been republished. 

The best of these tales are the Countess of 
Nithsdale’s narrative, in her own words, of 
how she contrived the escape of her husband 
from the Tower the evening before he was 
to have been executed; and the ‘“‘ Romance 
of the Earldom of Huntingdon,” which Mr. 
Walford has condensed from the late Mr. 
Nugent Bell’s interesting account of the 
arduous researches he undertook in 1817-18 
in order to get together the proofs that were 
necessary to establish the claim of his 
friend Capt. Francis Hastings to the Hunt- 
ingdon peerage, which was supposed to 
have become extinct on the death of Francis, 
the tenth earl, in 1789; but the story as 
briefly told by Mr. Walford is not nearly 
so interesting as when it is read in Mr. 
Bell’s quarto. The episodes of the ride 
in a market cart with an old female de- 
pendent of the Hastings family, who sup- 
plied information of the utmost value, and 
the encounter with a ghost in a church, are 
amusing, but they, too, were better told by 
Mr. Bell. 

Through haste in writing and carelessness 
in revising, Mr. Walford commits himself 
in these tales to many inaccuracies and 
misleading statements. For instance, he 
twice calls Josceline, eleventh Earl of North- 
umberland, who died in 1670, a duke, though 
there was no Duke of Northumberland till 
1674; and he makes Gerald, eighth Earl of 
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Kildare, live in the reigns of Edward III. 
and Henry VII. Again, he says that the 
ancestors of the Dunbars, Earls of March, 
derive their descent from the Saxon princes 
of England, when he means that they were 
descended from the Saxon Earls of North- 
umberland, a female ancestress of whom 
was a daughter of Ethelred the Unready. 
One is tempted to smile, too, when one reads 
Mr. Walford’s statement that the healing 
owers of the famous heirloom of the 
kharts of Lee, the ‘‘ Lee-penny,” “are 
one of the very few supernatural matters 
which are still regarded as true north of 
the Grampians.” Many such inaccuracies 
might easily be pointed out in these tales, 
but they are dwarfed into insignificance by 
others of far greater moment. 

Before adverting to the worst errors in 
this book, attention may be directed to a 
common mistake that ought to be refuted. 
At p. 201 of the first volume of these tales 
Mr. Walford says:— 

“It is not given to many of our nobility to 
boast of a legitimate descent from royalty, 
whether English or foreign; but the present 
Duke of Norfolk can look back without a blush, 
and point to a French as well as English king 
among his progenitors.” 

Putting aside the absurdity of limiting 
his Grace of Norfolk to one royal ancestor 
in each of the countries named, this state- 
ment is most inaccurate. As a member of 
the Genealogical Society, Mr. Walford ought 
to know that a large proportion of our 
nobility, as well as very many untitled 
families in our own country, can trace with 
perfect legitimacy, through female ancestors, 


to our Plantagenet kings, and consequently 
to Charlemagne and the early kings of 


France. No one can work much at tracing 
en ge without being struck by the 
number of persons in this country who, 
though ignorant of the fact themselves, and 
often in very humble circumstances, can be 
traced through female ancestors to John of 
Gaunt and his brothers, or to earlier Plan- 
tagenets. The reasons for this are not far 
to seek. In the first place, our national 
records are wonderfully copious, through 
our country having enjoyed a most happy 
immunity from invasion, and through the 
care that was taken of them during our 
Civil War. Secondly, the issue of John of 
Gaunt in particular, and of other Plan- 
tagenets in a lesser degree, has been very 
prolific; whilst in this country the younger 
sons of peers are commoners, and there has 
never been any rigid separation of classes, 
as on the Continent, to act in restraint of 
marriages between the nobly born and those 
of humbler origin. Lastly, so many cen- 
turies have elapsed since the reign of 
William I., and indeed since that of Ed- 
ward III., that the blood of our early 
kings has had ample time to filter down 
through all ranks of society, even to the 
very lowest. 

Assuming that none of the ancestry of 
a person now living had ever married a 
blood relation, and taking a generation at 
thirty years (which is very near the mark), 
he or she would be descended from more 
than one million of persons contemporary 
with Edward III., and would be descended 
from upwards of sixty millions of persons 
contemporary with William I.; that is, per- 
haps, from sixty times as many individuals 





| few words. 


as composed the population of England 
at the time of the Domesday survey. Con- 
versely, supposing William I. had but two 
children and four grandchildren, and that 
the number of his descendants always in- 
creased from generation to generation at 
that very moderate rate, he would now be, 
if none of his descendants had ever inter- 
married, the common ancestor of upwards 
of sixty millions of persons. Putting these 
facts together, and making every allowance 
for far more marriages of those of the royal 
blood amongst themselves than with out- 
siders, there seems reason for believing that 
an immense number of Englishmen must be 
descended from the Conqueror. However 
that may be, it is unquestionably the fact 
that the genealogist is often able to prove 
that the blood of the Plantagenets runs in 
the veins of persons in the humblest circum- 
stances; and amongst the well born a great 
proportion can be traced by many different 
lines to our early kings. At present com- 
paratively few of our countrymen can claim 
descent from Henry VII., though he 
flourished four hundred years ago, and his 
issue seems to have been singularly un- 
prolific ; nevertheless there are at the pre- 
sent time a sufficient number of them to 
make it not improbable that four hundred 
years hence their number will be immense. 
Of course, whilst correcting Mr. Walford’s 
mistaken assertion, we do not wish to dis- 
parage the blue blood of the Duke of 
Norfolk, who is undoubtedly the lineal 
representative of Thomas of Brotherton, a 
younger son of Edward I., and who also 
shares with a limited number of English- 
men and foreigners the right to quarter the 
royal arms of England. All we maintain is 
that if descent through females who are not 
heiresses is to be taken into account, a vast 
number of our countrymen at the present 
day are descended from our early kings. 

The worst errors in this work are to be 
found in the ‘‘ Romance of the Earldom of 
Mar,” which gives as one-sided and as mis- 
leading an account of the claim that was 
litigated for some years, and finally decided 
in 1875, as it is possible to conceive. Mr. 
Walford has, apparently, never seen the 
cases that the Earl of Kellie and the oppos- 
ing petitioner submitted to the Committee 
of Privilege, nor the evidence adduced in 
support of them, nor the judgments of Lord 
Cairns, Lord Redesdale, and the late Lord 
Chelmsford, which, on the strength of Lord 
Crawford and Balcarres’s ex parte pleadings, 
he ventures to impugn. It would be an 
endless task to expose all the ill-founded 
statements contained in this ‘‘ Romance”; 
but by pointing out one or two of them we 
can easily show that the account of the Mar 
peerage case here given is untrustworthy, 
and that the most charitable view to take 
of this performance is to assume that its 
author has never had time to look into the 
matter about which he expresses such a 
decided opinion. But, even if this be so, 
he ought never to have committed himself 
to violent partisanship in so complicated a 
matter, or to have cast reflections in the 
way he does at the conclusion of his tale 
on the peers who decided the case after a 
most patient hearing. 

The facts relating to the main point in 
dispute in the Mar case can be stated in a 
It is admitted on all hands that 





one of Mr. Erskine-Goodeve’s maternal 
ancestors received a grant of the territories 
of Mar from Queen Mary of Scotland by 
a Latin charter which is extant, and which 
was produced before the Lords. (It is 
printed in the Minutes of Evidence, p. 121.) 
This charter is dated June 23rd, 1565, and 
it purports to grant ‘‘the comitatus lordship 
and regality”’ of Mar, together with ‘the 
lordship and regality of Garveach” (or 
Garioch), to Mr. Erskine-Goodeve’s ancestor, 
John, Lord Erskine, to hold, &c., all the 
lands, castles, towers, &c., to the said Lord 
Erskine, his heirs and assigns, ‘‘in free 
comitatus fee and inheritance for ever.” 
Relying upon this charter, Mr. Erskine- 
Goodeve assumes that Queen Mary, along 
with her grant of the comitatus of Mar. 
restored to the Erskines the ancient title of 
Earl of Mar, which was descendible through 
females, and out of which the family had 
been wrongfully kept for a hundred and 
thirty years. The Lords who sat on the 
Committee of Privilege decided that this 
assumption was unproved, and rested their 
decision on one given by Lord Mansfield in 
“the Sutherland Case,” which ruled that 
when a claim to a title is made through a 
female, the fact that the title can so descend 
must be proved by the claimant; and further 
ruled that in default of such proof the title 
must be presumed to have been limited on 
its creation to heirs male. The Mar peerage 
case fell completely within this rule, and 
must have been decided in the way it was 
settled five years ago had no evidence ‘at 
all been forthcoming against Mr. Erskine- 
Goodeve’s contention. Evidence, however, 
was produced tending to show that Queen 
Mary made a distinct grant of the title of 
Earl of Mar to Lord Erskine some weeks 
after the charter of infeoffment, and that 
she limited the title to his heirs male. In 
the first place, although Lord Erskine took 
the grant of the lands of Mar and the 
lordship of the Garioch, as above stated, on 
June 23rd, it is proved, by the Register of 
the Scottish Privy Council, that he sat at the 
Council till nearly the end of the next month 
as Lord Erskine and not as Earl of Mar, 
and that he did not sit as Earl of Mar until 
August Ist, on which date his attendance 
is recorded in the Register as follows :— 
‘‘ Johannes Comes de Mar. (ye first tyme he 
sits earle).’”’ It is to be noted, too, that the 
opposing petitioner did not allege that his 
ancestor ever bore the title of Lord Garioch, 
which must have passed to him by the 
charter had the title of Earl of Mar done 
so. In the next place, as mentioned by 
Lord Redesdale, Queen Elizabeth’s envoy 
Randolph wrote from Scotland, in a letter 
still extant, that is dated July 31st, 1565: 
“Two things I have almost forgotten. 
Thone was to honour the feast [that is, on 
the occasion of the marriage of Queen: 
Mary and Darnley, which took place about 
July 27th] the Lord Earsken was made 
Earle of Marre”; and lastly, though first 
in point of time, Queen Mary, when she 
conferred the title of Earl of Mar upon her 
brother, the Regent Murray, four years 
before the date of the charter on which 
Mr. Erskine-Goodeve and his friends rely, 
limited it strictly to his heirs male. 

These being the salient facts that bear 
upon the main point of Mr. Erskine-Good- 
eve’s contention, Mr. Walford does not 
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hesitate to quote, at p. 84 of his second 
volume, from Lord Crawford and Balcarres 
the following passage :— 

** At length, after a lapse of one hundred and 
thirty years, Queen Mary, ever desirous of re- 
diessing injustice, restored, per modum justitie, 
by charter, 23rd June, 1565, to John, Lord 
Erskine, the direct descendant of Earl Robert 
(and his heirs general), the Comitatus of Mar, 
or dignified fief, which, at that time, and till the 
close of the century carried the honours.” 

On the preceding page Mr. Walford’s 
partisanship is equally conspicuous, and his 
ignorance of the case he is writing about 
is so thorough that he unconsciously refutes 
one of his misstatements almost as soon as 
he has made it. On p. 83 he writes :— 

‘“‘He [that is, Sir Robert Erskine, who 

claimed to be co-heir to a moiety of the lands 
of the Countess Isabel of Mar, who died about 
1407] was ‘returned heir,’ in 1438, to the whole 
Earldom [these italics, which are Mr. Walford’s, 
are noticeable], and in accordance with law and 
custom became Earl of Mar.” 
Here the truth is that Sir Robert Erskine, 
who was, or who at all events asserted him- 
self to be, co-heir to the Countess Isabel, 
was only retoured heir at that date (by his 
friend the sheriff of Aberdeen) to a moiety 
of the lands of Mar, and that the sheriff’s 
retour could have no effect upon the title, 
which, as a matter of fact, was never 
accorded to Sir Robert Erskine by the 
Crown or by his contemporaries. The 
author apparently does not see that the 
passage he quotes from Lord Crawford, to the 
effect that at the date of 1565 one hundred 
and thirty years had elapsed since the title 
had been held by its rightful owner, conflicts 
with his assertion that Sir Robert Erskine 
became Earl of Mar in 1488; and the bold 
misrepresentation which he emphasizes by 
italics is sufficient by itself to show that any 
of his statements about the Mar peerage 
must be accepted with caution. 

It is surely unnecessary to adduce further 
instances of the misstatements and mis- 
representations contained in this ‘‘ Romance.” 
We think we have conclusively shown that 
Mr. Walford’s statements about the Mar 
peerage case do him no credit, and we 
sincerely hope that before he again ventures 
to give to the public an account of matters 
in dispute he will strive to be impartial, 
and will at least consider the evidence of 
both sides before pronouncing his opinion. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEE. 
The Violin Player. By Bertha Thomas. 
3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
A Cruel Secret. By Lolo. 3vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 
Eros: Four Tales. 
Hall.) 
The Red Cross. Translated from the Ger- 
man by E. J. Fellowes. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 
The Rival Doctors. Translated from the 
French of A. Lapointe by Henri Van 
Laun. (Nimmo & Bain.) 
Miss THomas’s new novel is a success. She 
has now chosen a satisfactory theme and 
produced a well-constructed story. Her 
ability was obvious in her former books; 
but ‘Cressida’ was unfortunate, and even 
in ‘Proud Maisie’ the reader could see that 
the writer was capable of doing much better. 
his she has undoubtedly done in ‘The 
Violin Player.’ She has, for one thing, 


2 vols. 
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moderated the exuberance of her descrip- 
tion—arranged her epithets and figurative 
phrases a full tone lower, so to speak; and 
with greater simplicity of stylethere have come 
greater vigour and a decided condensation 
of thought. The restraint placed, whether 
consciously or not, upon her expression has 
not impeded the progress of the story, but 
rather made it easier and more rapid. The 
interest is well sustained. Miss Thomas 
seems to have borne in mind the obvious 
rule, so simple to lay down, so difficult to 
observe in the heat of writing, that the essen- 
tial thing in a novel is the story, and that 
comment and description must only be acces- 
sory. In studies of character her book is 
unusually rich. She understands the artistic 
temperament thoroughly, and has traced it 
in a musician and in a sculptor, in a woman 
and in a man, with very great skill. No 
less able is her delineation of the character 
of Lady Brereton, a fascinating woman of 
the world, a person with artistic taste but not 
an artist. It is clear that Miss Thomas 
possesses the gift of novel-writing and that 
she has the ability toimprove it. She has still 
a tendency to extravagance which must be 
kept in check; but ‘The Violin Player’ 
gives firm ground for hope that she may in 
future improve still further. 

‘A Cruel Secret,’ by Lolo, portends to 
the experienced reader something thrilling 
and at the same time not too realistic. The 
most lifelike portrait in these volumes is 
that of Master Jacky, a fiend in childish 
form, who sticks darning needles into the 
calves of his mother’s guests, and disguises 
himself as a bolster in order to disturb the 
rest of an ill-tempered old lady. These 
gentle quips are matched by the humour of 
his parent, who addresses those she admires 
as ‘dear little devils,” and storms and 
swears herself into a commanding position 
among her unhappy acquaintances: The 
sister of this virago is the hero’s mother, 
and it is to her disingenuous mancuvring 
that the complications of the story are due. 
These are so circumstantial and so many 
that the plot really centres more in her than 
in the gentle heroine, who conceals a murder, 
or the stately rival, whose conscience is 
fettered by an untimely vow. Clara is of 
the two the less lymphatic, though the 
scruples of both are of the feeblest sort. It 
is well for the hero, however, that Clara’s 
religious vacillation prevents her marriage, 
for he would have been incapable himself 
of coming to any practical decision between 
the adoring and the admirable cousin. This 
will be a successful book among those who 
like plenty of commonplace action in their 
novels, and cannot be bored with sentiment 
or character. 

‘ Eros,’ as a little co-operative attempt in 
literature is prettily named, consists of four 
tales, all daintily written and suited to the 
average taste of the novel-reader. Mr. 
Wingtield’s story is garnished with the 
drapery at least of the Court of Louis XIV. 
The incident on which it turns is the failure 
of the Duke of Maine before Namur, and 
the aged king is depicted storming and 
caning his courtiers, after the approved 
modern fashion of taking the valet’s view 
of royalty. Miss Tytler’s is a story with 
more pith in it; the brave lass whose self- 
devotion is bent on proving her husband’s 
innocence is a gracious , and the 





manner of its proof is dramatic enough. 
Misses G. and B. M. Butt contribute two 
Highland stories, of which the plots are 
better than the execution. They see not 
any gift for northern speech, northern 
names, or northern traditionary politics, 
and the result in such a tale as ‘‘ Pearls” 
destroys the interest which might well have 
been excited by a more “educated” pen. 
Nor is the author of the last-named tale 
more happy in the English which is put in 
the mouth of the eighteenth century heroine. 
It is laboured but unreal, and an anachron- 
ism. An historical writer, too, might have 
remembered the motto of the Fairfax. 

‘The Red Cross’ is highly romantic and 
ney improbable. It is, however, read- 
able, and will, no doubt, fulfil its purpose 
of whiling away an empty hour, but whether 
it merited the honour of translation is ques- 
tionable. The story is laid in France at the 
time of the Franco-German War. The hero 
is a member of the Red Cross fraternity, 
who is quartered in a French house and 
falls in love with the photograph of a 
young French girl. Her brother, a prisoner 
of war in Germany, returns the compliment 
by falling in love with a German girl. 
After the usual complications all ends with 
marriage bells. There are some freshl 
described scenes, giving an idea of the feel- 
ing of hatred in the two camps, that furnish 
to the book a more solid background. 

With ‘The Rival Doctors’ Mr. Van Laun 
leads off the new series of translations from 
foreign novels which he edits, and which is 
conducted on the principles of international 
copyright. The type and paper of the book 
are excellent, and the question whether 
these advanta. will reconcile railway 
travellers and the rest of the class of readers 
to whom the series appeals to paying 
more than the shilling which has become 
recognized as the price of paper-covered 
books has, no doubt, been duly considered 
by the publishers. As for the present 
volume, it is a good specimen of the French 
novel of the provinces. Mr. Van Laun has 
done unwisely in affixing the English titles 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss to his characters. 
‘“‘ Mrs. Malicorne” and “Mr. Fromentin”’ 
look very odd in type. In the sentence 
‘It is very funny that the patients who are 
attended by the new doctor do not die, while 
yours.....All the same you have no chance,” 
we fail to perceive the meaning, and we 
have not the original at hand. Of course 
the French of that original cannot be, as 
one is tempted to think, “‘ pas de chance,” 
because Mr. Van Laun must know better 
than we do that the English of “pas de 
chance”’ is “no luck,” and not ‘“‘no chance.” 
It is odd, though, that ‘“‘no luck” would 
make perfect sense. 








HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. C. Kecan Pavut & Co. send us A 
Guide to Modern English History, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Cory, Part I., 1815-1830. There is room 
for a good history of England which, without 
being too diffuse, shall furnish a thoroughly 
intelligent and intelligible, and, if possible, an 
impartial, account of the events of the past two 
or three generations. Sir Erskine May’s able 
continuation of Hallam deals too exclusively 
with constitutional changes, and Mr. Justin 
McCarthy writes rather for circulating-library 
readers than for students. Mr. Cory’s volume, 
therefore, is welcome, though, even if he con- 
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tinues his work as well as he has begun it, it 
will not stand in the way of the more complete 
and comprehensive one that we hope may soon 
be written. It professes only to be “‘ a guide,” 
and is, at best, only a cleverreview. It is always 
readable, and generally sound in its judgments. 
It clearly explains many of the forces that have 
been at work in the recent progress of our 
country, and is suggestive where it is not ex- 
planatory. But it omits some important points 
and slurs over others, while of others, again, 
which are especially interesting to the writer, it 
takes too much account. It is rather a series of 
short and disjointed essays than a consecutive 
narrative, and the usual absence of dates, which 
is not atoned for by a chronological summary or 
even a table of contents, much impairs its value 
as a text-book. Readers who are not familiar 
with the events of three quarters of a century 
ago, or who are embarrassed by the profuse and 
often contradictory memoirs of prominent per- 
sons and particular episodes which are plentiful, 
and who wish for something shorter and fresher 
than Miss Martineau’s ‘ History of the Peace,’ 
may turn to it with profit. It should be espe- 
cially serviceable to those ‘‘ English gentlefolks 
and educated voters” for whose use it is chiefly 
intended, and among whom, Mr. Cory reasonably 
complains, “‘there is but little knowledge about 
the meaning of terms employed in political 
writings.” In this first small volume, or half- 
volume, Mr. Cory has a manageable period to 
deal with. He starts with a good sketch of what 
he calls ‘‘the complete settlement of rights and 
limits made for all Europe and its dependencies 
by the chief nations” in 1815, saying most about 
those parts of the settlement which directly con- 
cerned England. He thinks highly of Lord 
Liverpool as ‘‘a patient and discreet man,” who, 
“by the conscientious exercise of authority, did 
as much as any of his successors, and more than 
any of his predecessors, to make statecraft 
acceptable to virtuous citizens”; and he appears 
to have a yet higher opinion of Lord Casitle- 
reagh, who, in spite of his being no orator and 
“not over scrupulous,” was ‘‘the most dignified 
and courageous of all those personages, whether 
emperors or ministers, who invaded France in 
1814,” not ‘a reactionist, a bigot, nor a 
blockhead,” but ‘a good-natured, passionless, 
enlightened gentleman,” and much ill-used in 
being ‘‘hated by English reformers and lam- 
med by the fashionable poet, Lord Byron.” 

. Cory does not allow himself to understand 
how the domestic troubles caused by the long 
war with France and its injurious effects on trade 
and agriculture encouraged the movements in 
favour of political reform that were started in 
the early years of the peace, but he traces with 
a tolerably impartial hand the growth of those 
movements down to 1830, and his closing chapter 
contains a lively description of the various classes 
of anomalies and abuses under which the last 
unreformed House of Commons was elected. 
He touches also on the pernicious working of 
the Corn Laws, and on the necessity shown for 
improvements both in the spirit of the laws and 
in the methods of their administration by such 
treatment as Hone received and such action as 
Lord Ellenborough adopted on the bench. His 
account of the circumstances under which 
Catholic emancipation was effected is lucid and 
instructive. One of Mr. Cory’s chapters is 
devoted to the literary history of the period, and 
ints to the good influences exerted on society 

y some of the men who “ followed their own 
pursuits outside the lines on which warriors and 
politicians moved.” Coleridge he ranks first, 
“Cas a sort of prophet testifying that man 
does not live by reason alone.” Of Bentham, 
though a “philosophical Radical,” he thinks 
well, and about Scott he is enthusiastic, regard- 
img him as Shakspeare’s successor, the great 
teacher in whose writings, ‘‘by the spirit of 
romance, the sense of duty was heated” through- 
out the land. Wordsworth had almost ceased 
to be a poet before 1815, but ‘‘ the poetry of 





Mr. Keats ripened in acorner, and twenty years 
later bore such fruit as no other nation could 
match.” Of Keats’s contemporaries Mr. Cory 
has no great admiration ; but he tolerates Byron, 
because ‘‘ he was the only man of fashion who 
loudly proclaimed rebellion against Church and 
State formalism,” and because, though “‘ he did 
not gather round him a company of liberal re- 
formers,” yet ‘‘he was able to keep up a run- 
ning fire against tyranny and hypocrisy, and 
such an ally must be taken into account” ; and 
he is lenient towards the ‘‘ unmeasured fluency 
and literary self-indulgence of Mr. Shelley,” 
because he ‘‘ contributed nota little to the stock 
of indignation which was gathering for the day 
of freedom.” 

Messrs. Houlston & Sons send us a History 
of Stamford, by the Rev. C. Nevinson, published 
at Stamford by Mr. H. Johnson. The lot of 
Stamford has been happier than that of many 
towns of superior rank ; there are four or five 
books which treat of it with more or less success ; 
no one of them is absolutely bad, and Peck’s 
‘Annals’ falls but little short of being good. 
It, however, ends at so early a period that many 
of the more important events in the history of 
the old borough are left without notice. Mr. 
Nevinson’s book contains little that is original. 
He modestly says in his preface that his work 
presents ‘‘ the old ascertained facts from the old 
established sources arrayed, indeed, in a 
new dress, but still substantially the same as 
those which have already appeared in print.” 
This is straightforward enough, but one cannot 
help asking why, if Mr. Nevinson was moved 
to write a history of Stamford at all, he did not 
give something new. He cannot think that 
Peck, Drakard, and the smaller men have told 
all there is to be known about that town, which 
was once the rival of Oxford. He must be 
aware that a few days in the British Museum 
or the Bodleian would supply him with numerous 
interesting facts unknown to the older autho- 
rities, and we cannot but believe that he has 
some vague notion as to the value of the con- 
tents of the Public Record Office and the 
diverse repositories where wills are kept. Not 
one of these obvious sources of information 
seems to have been used. It is but just to say, 
however, that as a mere compilation from com- 
pilations Mr. Nevinson’s book is not ill done. 
Without any pretensions to style, he tells his 
tale in a direct manner, and no doubt many of 
the inhabitants will thank him for giving them 
something of what may be known about their 
town in small compass. The best part of the 
book is that which treats of Browne’s Hospital, 
of which Mr. Nevinson is warden. Portions 
of the history are well told, and hints are given 
as to the nature of the changes which were 
made when this interesting building underwent 
the process called restoration. 

Mr. E. Peacock sends us a reprint of a paper 
On the Churchwardens’ Accounts of the Parish of 
Stratton, in the County of Cornwall, which he 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries. The 
true ‘‘history of the English people” has not 
yet been written ; the manners and customs, in- 
doors and out of doors, public and private, in 
the village and in the cultivated lands, in the 
town and the city, all have to be investigated. 
The labour of comparing the village and church 
accounts of all parts of the country might be 
lessened by the Index Society if they would take 
in hand an index of the published local accounts 
as a companion volume to their contemplated 
index to the Household Books. Mr. Peacock has 
done his work of editing well. By way of foot-notes 
he has in many instances compared the Stratton 
accounts with those of other places, and he has 
explained many obsolete terms. ‘‘ Stratton is 
a very ancient market town in the hundred of 
the same name, in Cornwall. It consists mainly 
of one street, lying upon the Roman way, 
whence the name The volume in which these 
accounts are contained is an ordinary foolscap 
folio in limp parchment binding. It is entitled 





‘The counte boke of the hye crosse wardenys 
of Stratton.’ It begins in 1512 and ends in 
1577. The first thing that strikes us, on even 
the most cursory examination of the record, is 
the strange and very varied manner in which 
money was raised for the support of the 
church and its services. Nothing like a church- 
rate seems to have been in use; the income 
of the wardens came from the voluntary 
contributions of the people.” A large portion 
of the income arose from payments made for 
having names put upon the bede-roll. Then 
there was the custom of selling the right to have 
a grave in the church, the ringing of a knell 
for the dead, church-ales, the letting of 
funeral vestments, and the letting of the 
‘‘church house,” all of which brought money 
into the coffers of Stratton Church. Mr. Pea- 
cock is rather inclined to doubt the heathen 
origin of church-ales. “‘Speculative archzeology,” 
he says, ‘‘is one of the least useful of mental pro- 
cesses, and there is a very long time to bridge 
over between the church-ale of the late medizeval 
time and its heathen prototype.” But long as 
this time is, it has been bridged over by other 
“survivals” from primitive times. We have 
old village assemblies, old methods of agricul- 
tural life; we have the village pound, than 
which, says Sir Henry Maine, there is no more 
ancient institution in the country. So long as 
these various ‘‘ survivals” are kept apart and 
considered apart, they will appear now and then 
to be the outcome of ‘‘ speculative archzology.” 
But it is, or should be, the chief object of the 
student of early English institutions to place 
together in historical relationship all the frag- 
ments of olden times which have been restored 
to knowledge. Besides church-ales, there are 
many entries which tell much of social life in 
small towns. ‘‘Payd for a loke to the vonte, 
vjd.,” reveals the superstition of getting the 
water of the font to use it for purposes of magic. 
The ‘‘expenses for makyng cross yn the towne” 
are curious. The villagers heard something of 
the great outside world when they “‘paid for the 
lone of a horse to Ryde to London, vjs. viijd.” 
And if they occasionally ‘‘ paid for iij new bockes 
notyd for matens & evensong & matens yn yng- 
glyssh xvjd.,” they also ‘‘rec for ij peces of olde 
bockes sold xijd.” The entry, “‘ paid to the 
yeryshman for menden of the clark ys chamber 
liijd.,” is, perhaps, an unconscious satire upon 
the natives of the Emerald Isle. Then we have 
a few town officials named,—the bearward, the 
warden (a fine is received ‘‘ for the refusing of 
the wardynshep iijs. iiijd.”), the baylee; and 
the surname of ‘‘ maior” exemplifies the in- 
fluence of official life on the origin of surnames. 
There are two little matters, moreover, which 
take us away from local and social history. 
Readers of Mr. Coote’s remarkable boo 
‘Romans of Britain,’ will remember his curious 
identification of *‘ Welsh” and ‘‘ Roman” as 
synonymous terms in the language of the 
people. A curious entry in these accounts seems 
to restore the old meaning of “foreigner ” for 
Welsh: ‘‘rec of Wylliam Olyuer for a walch 
bord iijd.” And this leads Mr. Peacock to 
say, with much force, ‘“‘ probably a board 
of ‘foreign’ timber.” Again, in Mr. Coote’s 
illustrations of the pronunciation of as 
ao, he instances the old spelling of “‘ velvet” 
as ‘‘welvet.” In the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of Hammersmith the word is spelled ‘‘ welwet.” 
At Stratton, however, a town on the Roman 
road, all trace of the w is lost in the spelling 
‘felvott.” Such gleanings as these are found 
throughout the accounts, and they should be 
studied by all who wish tu be perfect in English 
social history. 

Sir George Duckett has done good service 
in compiling the two interesting papers, Penal 
Laws and the Test Act in 1688, and King James 
IT.’s Proposed Repeal of the Penal Laws and 
Test Act in 1688. The penal laws against Dis- 
senters and Roman Catholics and the struggles 
to maintain and to abolish them form an in- 
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ctive chapter of English history. We think 
oa not foal in saying that until Lord 
Macaulay published his history no one was well 
informed on the subject, and even now there is 
a dense mass of ignorance on the matter which 
it would be most useful to have removed. To 
the ordinary nineteenth century mind it still 
seems a passing strange thing that those persons 
who most nearly answered to what we should 
now call political Liberals were on the side of 
religious intolerance. It cannot be too often 
and too strongly impressed on the minds of 
men that, although we have grown much in our 
ideas as to religious freedom since the reign 
of James II., our forefathers then had as 
strong a desire for civil liberty as we have, and 
that while the latter passion is dormant with us, 
because there is not the least fear of political 
rights being invaded, it was passionately active 
with them, because they knew that it was the 
desire of the king to become absolute if he 
could, and had the best grounds for feeling 
assured that there were many, both in the Dis- 
senting and the Romanist camps, who would be 
willing to barter their birthright as free Eng- 
lishmen for some concessions far short of reli- 
gious equality. James IJ. was unsuccessful, 
and therefore it has been the custom to speak 
indiscriminately of all his acts as if they were 
foolish. This is probably an error, . His object 
was bad, and it is well that he was foiled, but many 
of the steps he took to accomplish his design 
were sufticiently astute. The canvass which he 
had carried out in 1687 of all the magistrates 
and deputy-lieutenants in England and Wales 
was certainly a politic move, as it was calculated 
to induce almost all the more prominent land- 
owners to commit themselves to a definite line 
of action. He hoped the Court influence was 
stronger than he found it to be, and the returns 
made on that occasion, if he ever saw them, 
should have demonstrated to him how thin was 
the ice on which he was treading. A manu- 
seript volume among the Rawlinson books in the 
Bodleian contains the answers given in by the 
justices of peace and deputy-lieutenants for 
‘*most of the counties of England and Wales.” 
Sir George Duckett has printed them for 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Yorkshire. 
It is important to have them in any form, and 
we cannot be too thankful to Sir George for 
giving us the fragments he has done, but an im- 
portant historical document of this kind should 
not be split up and divided among the Trans- 
actions of local societies. Cannot he be induced 
to edit the whole series? His knowledge of 
family history gives him peculiar qualifications 
for the task. 

Mr. Kerslake, of Bristol, in the Proceedings of 
the Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian 
Field Club, tries to prove the existence of a sort 
of island of Welsh inhabitants in the interior of 
Dorsetshire as late as the time of Athelstan. 
How far his reasoning will stand the searching 
criticism of Mr. Freeman or Dr. Stubbs we do 
not know, but his remarks are highly suggestive. 
Among other things which we Should like to 
mention, Langport on the Parret must surely 
be the Llongborth of Welsh poetry, where a 
great battle was fought between the men of 
Devon, headed by Geraint, and the West Saxons 
{see Skene’s ‘Four Ancient Books of Wales,’ 
ii, 37). It is probably the engagement with 
Ine, under the year 710, in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. 

a Stock sends us the first volume of the 
ntiquary, the handsome appearance of which 
does him credit. The journal has improved as 
it has gone on, and we trust it may succeed in 
establishing itself ; but considering how liberally 
he helps himself to the ‘‘ Gossip” of the Athe- 
neum, the editor might be less chary of his 
acknowledgments of his indebtedness. 

We have received two interesting monographs 
relating to mediseval history and extracted from 
Arabic authors: 1. Prof. J. de Goejes’s (of Ley- 
den) pamphlet in Dutch, containing an account 








of the Slavs about 965 a.p., according to al- 
Bekri (who lived in the second half of the eleventh 
century). The Arabic text in extenso as well as 
Russian and a German translation will appear 
at St. Petersburg. 2. Prof. A. F. Mehren’s 
(of Copenhagen) pamphlet, in Danish, relating 
to the history of medizval philosophy, with the 
title of Den Arabiske Filosof Ibn-Sabin’s Sen- 
debrev til Kejser Frederik II. af Hohenstaufen 
eller de Sicilianske Spdrgsmaal, according to a 
MS. in the Bodleian Library. Both pamphlets 
have appeared in the Transactions of academies. 

Dr. Hermenegild Jirecek has just published 
at Prague, in a convenient form, a collection of 
the chief Slavonic codes (Svod Zakonuv Slo- 
vanskych) in the original languages, which will 
be of great service to all students of Slavonic 
history. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Diary of an Early Methodist, by the late 
Richard Rowe (Strahan & Co.), is on the whole 
a successful attempt at reviving the style and 
manner of thought of the early Methodists. 
Mr. Pidgeon’s adventures, though not remark- 
able otherwise than from the effect produced 
upon his mind by their occurrence, are ably told, 
and the glimpses of family life which we obtain 
throughout are natural and touching. The 
writer, though obviously a warm partisan, does 
not commit the error of making his hero fault- 
less ; in credulity Nathaniel is not beyond the 
standard of his class and age, nor in the charity 
of his judgments on his neighbours does he excel 
the level of his sect. But we can respect his 
religious faith, though it is combined with a 
strong belief in witches and a persuasion of 
the Satanic possession of a certain squire’s 
household ; and can recognize the traits of a 
loving spirit, though he considers the shocking 
deaths which befall certain unbelievers as pro- 
videntially ordained to point a moral on theo- 
logical subjects. The language, on the whole, 
is not badly handled, though it may be doubted 
whether the barbarism ‘‘a wage” for ‘‘ wages ” 
was current in Nathaniel Pidgeon’s time. 

Unper the title of Glimpses through the 
Cannon Smoke Mr. Archibald Forbes has re- 
printed from various magazines a series of lively 
sketches. These stories are capital light read- 
ing and ought to be popular. Messrs. Rout- 
ledge publish the volume. 

A Year’s Cookery. By Phillis Browne. (Cas- 
sell & Co.)—A year’s cookery, with bills of fare 
for every day in the year, with directions for 
cooking, for marketing, and for making arrange- 
ments for the next day, makes up an invaluable 
present for young housekeepers, which will save 
much worry and vexation on the part of the 
young wife and much grumbling on the of 
the husband. The book is suited to ‘the 
meanest capacity’ and the most inexperienced 
housekeeper. A judicious wife, using this book 
with discretion, may keep her husband in per- 
petual good humour. He need not then fear 
‘*the inflammation of his weekly bills.” 

Breakfasts and Luncheons at Home, by Short 
(Kerby & Endean), is full of intelligible receipts 
for preparing delicious dishes and how to make 
the most of scraps and fragments. The familiar 
demon of cold mutton on a washing day ought 
to undergo a splendid transformation process, 
making it more acceptable than in its first 
estate. 

The Marvellous Little H 
They Did, and How They Did It. 


: What 
By Ida Jos- 
celyne. (Kerby & Endean.)—Verily these were 
*‘marvellous little housekeepers”; for they re- 


member what to do upon every em , and 
are the most dainty-fingered little ‘household 
brownies that ever blessed a home with their 
presence. The little book is full of the most 
valuable receipts, hints, and observations, and 
though few readers will be able to carry their 
performance to the same perfection as these 

et practice. and 





painstaking would enable them to follow in 
their steps. 

Sm H. Tompson has reprinted, with addi- 
tions, the articles on Food and Feeding which 
he contributed to the Nineteenth Centwry, and 
which now form a useful and amusing volume, , 
published by Messrs. Warne. The same firm 
send us a manual intended to show the way of 
acquiring the money for paying for the dinners 
on which Sir H. Thompson descants. Our Sons: 
How to Start them in Life, by Mr. A. King, is 
one of the best books of its class. It does not, 
of course, solve or profess to solve the problem 
that perplexes so many middle-class parents, 
but it supplies a great deal of useful informa- 
tion. Mr. King falls into the usual mistake of 
rather under-estimating expense, still he writes 
very sensibly. About schools he might have 
given more information, and a note of warning 
regarding its expensive character ought to have 
been put to Wellington as well as Eton. In 
speaking of the Universities some notice should 
have been taken of Cavendish College. 

A HANDSOMELY printed Catalogue of the Printed 
Books in the Library of the Middle Temple has 
just appeared. It is alphabetically arranged 
under authors, has an index of subjects, and 
covers more than a thousand pages of thi 
paper. It is unluckily impossible to say more 
in its favour. The general rule is followed of 
making the most significant word in the title 
in anonymous books the leading word. Thus 
‘Acts of the Legislature of Bermuda’ finds a 
natural place in the alphabet under ‘‘ Bermuda.” 
But the very first title in this Catalogue, ‘A 
Collection of Statutes,’ appears under “‘A.” This 
on the threshold of the work is a blot, made all 
the darker by the fact that further on there are 
nearly four pages of entries under ‘‘ Statutes.” 

Amone the various publications which have 
appeared in commemoration of the Camoens ter- 
centenary we take note of Fragmentos d’uma 
Tentativa de Hstudo Scoliastico da Epopea Portu- 
gueza, by D. G. de Vaseoncellos Abreu, Reader 
in Sanscrit in the University of Lisbon. The 
volume is valuable on account of the elucidation 
it contains of passages in the ‘ Lusiadas’ relati 
to localities and myths in Further India 
Ceylon. More especially does the author's 
novel and interesting exposition of certain 
Buddhistic legends to which allusion is made in 
the tenth canto commend itself to the notice of 
the Folk-lore Society. 


Hymns and other Poetry of the Latin Church, 
translated by Mr. D. T. Morgan, published 
Messrs. Rivington, is a small volume whi 
searcely fulfils the promise of the title-page. 
Mr. Morgan may be said to have prod a 
somewhat dull and heavy paraphrase, rather 
than a poetical translation, of the hymns which 
he has selected. In fact, the less said of the 
poetical quality of Mr. Morgan’s version the 
better ; it can take rank, perhaps, with the 
exercises of the higher classes of boys in our 
public schools. But a more serious objection 
to the usefulness of the book as a translation 
is the fact that, with regard to the majority 
of the hymns, it can scarcely even claim the 
name. In many instances the original thoughts 
and sentiments are passed over and new ites 
made to fill their place. Take the first two 
stanzas of Mr. Morgan’s first hymn ; few who 
remember the famous ‘‘ Primo dierum omnium.” 
would allow such lines as these to be a trans- 
lation :— 

Welcome ! thou chiefest of all — $ 
That on the new made world didst shine, 
When heaven and earth came forth to praise, 
And God approved His work Divine. 
Or again :— 
Almighty Father, gracious Lord, 
Fountain whence purity doth spring— 


To Thee our every thought and word, 
Through Thy dear Son, we dare to bring. 


Mr. Mo says in his preface that “ about 
half of these translations were. printed for 
pri circulation only, and so would have re- 
mained had not a valued friend, to whose: judg- 
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ment and experience I felt bound to refer [sic], 
urged their publication.” As the praise whic 
can justly be given to Mr. Morgan’s poetic 
talent must be only faint, it seems to be a pity 
that he did not continue to rely on his own first 
and better opinion. 


WE have on our table William Ellery Chan- 
ning, by C. T. Brooks (Boston, U.S., Roberts 
Brothers),— Evolution and Involution, by G. 
Thomson (Triibner),—The Constitution of the 
Earth, by R. Ward (Bell),—The Jews, their 
Customs and Ceremonies, by the Rev. E. M. 
Myers (Triibner),—The New Nation, 5 vols., 
by J. Morris (Morris),—Xenophon’s Agesilaus, 
by R. W. Taylor (Rivingtons), — Domestic 

conomy, Part I. Clothing and Food (Chambers), 
—The Recent Depression of Trade, by W. E. 
Smith (Triibner),—British Dogs, Parts VII. and 
VIII., by Hugh Dalziel (‘The Bazaar’ Office),— 
The Practical Fisherman, Part VI. (‘The Bazaar’ 
Office),—Prehistoric Remains in Central India, 
by J. H. Rivett-Carnac (Calcutta, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal),— Rough Notes on the Snake Symbol in 
India, by J. H. Rivett-Carnac (Calcutta, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal),—Time Scales, Horizontal and 
Vertical, by J. F. Campbell (Stanford),— Report 
of the First Annual Meeting of the Index Society 
(Longmans),—Tales of the Chesapeake, by G. A. 
Townsend (New York, American NewsCompany), 
—Almost a Hero, by R. Richardson (Nelson),— 
Louisiana, and That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, by Frances 
H. Burnett (Macmillan),—Sketches of Parochial 
Life and Character, by the Silent Member 

. W. Allen),—A Few Lyrics, by An Amateur 
C. Kegan Paul),—Folded Wings, and other 
Poems, by Edith Skelton (Griffith & Farran), 
— Physiology of Religion, Part I, by H. 
Lee (Triibner),—The Gospel Wall, by W. P. 
Lockhart (Nisbet), — What can be Certainly 
Known of God and of Jesus of Nazareth? by 
J. M. Capes (Bumpus),—The Genesis of Evil, 
by S. Cox (C. Kegan Paul),—The Church in 
Relation to the State, by E. Miller (C. Kegan 
Paul),—Der Kleine Lehrer (Hodder & Stough- 
ton),—and Weltindustrien, by Dr. Karl von 
Scherzer (Triibner). Among New Editions we 
have An Introduction to the Elements of Euclid, 
by the Rev. S. Hawtrey’ (Longmans),— Book- 
keeping, by G. Jackson (Wilson),—Practical 
Boat - Building for Amateurs, by A. Neison 
‘The Bazaar’ Office),—Collins’s Guide to Lon- 

and Neighbourhood (Collins),—and With the 
Armies of the Balkans, by Lieut.-Col. Fife-Cook- 
son (Cassell). Also the following Pamphlets : 
The English Words of the‘ Passion Play’ at Ober- 
Ammergau, by Miss E. Childe (Masters),—The 
Great Bubble Chemical Co-operative Society, by 
E. Heptenstall (Heywood), — Truthfulness and 
Ritualism, by O. Shipley (Burns & Oates),—The 
Chinese Bible, by C. Alabaster (Shanghai, ‘ North 
China Herald ’ Office), —Principles of Agriculture, 
by S. Tomlinson (Simpkin),—and The Future of 
Epping Forest, by W. Paul (Paul). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Poetry. 
Todhunter’s (J.) Study of Shelley, cr. 8vo. 7/ cl. 
Philology. 
Bkeat’s (Rev. W. W.) Etymological Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, Part 3, 4to. 10/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial: America and West 
Indies, 1661-8, by W. N. Sainsbury, roy. 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England, Popular Library 

Edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Goldsmid’s (Major-General Sir F. J.) James Outram, a 
Biography, with Illustrations and Maps, 8vo. 32/ cl. 
Science, 
Familiar Wild Flowers, Figured and Described by F. E. 
Hulme, Second Series, coloured plates, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Hardwicke's (H. J.) Medical Education and Practice in all 
Parts of the World, 8vo, 10/ cl. 

Beboth’s (J.) Alpine Plants painted from Nature, the Text 
by F. Graf, edited by A. W. Bennett, Vol. 2, 25/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Bower’s (Capt. G. H. K.) Drops from the Ocean, or Life 
under the Pennant, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Choriton’s (M.) Love in Cyprus, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Fancier’s Directory for 1880, compiled by Edward Brown, 
roy. 8vo. 5/ bds. 

Great Industries of Great Britain, Vol. 3, roy. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 





Irwin’s (M. E.) The Three M's: Mind, Manners, and Morals, 
er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

London Journal, Vol. 71, 4to. 4/6 cl. 

Mitchell’s(A.) The Past in the Present : What is Civilization? 
8vo. 15/ cl. 

Probation, by the Author of ‘The First Violin,’ cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Punch, Vol. 78, January to June, 1880, 8/6 cl. 

Scotch Folk, illustrated, sm. 4to. 2/6 bds. 

Theosophy and the Higher Life, by G. W., er. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Trevelyan’s (Sir C.) The Irish Crisis, being a Narrative of the 
Measures for the Relief of the Distress caused by the 
Great Irish Famine of 1846-7, 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Waylen’s (J.) House of Cromwell, and the Story of Dunkirk, 
roy. 8vo. 12/ cl. 

FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Rothe (R.): Theologische Encyclopidie, aus seinem Nach- 
lasse hrsg., 2m. 70. 

Sprinzl (J.): Die Theologie der Apostolischen Vater, 5m. 

Philology. 

Dictionnaire Historique de la Langue Francaise, publié par 
l’Académie, Vol. 2, Part 2, 4 fr. 50. 

Symbolae Joachimicae, Part 1, 7m. 

History. 

Bender (H.): Rom u. Rémisches Leben im Alterthum, Parts 
IX.-XI., 6m. 

Champfieury: Histoire de la Caricature, de Louis XIII. a 
Louis XVL., 5 fr. 

Giesebrecht (W. v.): Geschichte der Deutschen Kaiserzeit, 
Vol. 5, Part 1, 8m. 50. 

Stacke (L.): Deutsche Geschichte, Part 2, 4m. 

Strickler: Actensammlung zur Schweizerischen Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte in 1521-2, Vol. 3, 20m. 

Bibliography. 

Petzholdt (J.): Bibliographia Dantea ab a, 1865, Nova ed. 

supplementis aucta., 7m. 5v. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Boetticher (K.): Die Thymele der Athena-Nike auf der 
Akropolis, 4m. 

Durm (J.): Constructive u. Polychrome Details der Griech- 
ischen Baukunst, 30m. 

Marie (P.): Les Décorations Egyptiennes, Series 1, 12 fr. 

Schnridt (A.): Die Keramik aut der Pariser Weltausstellung, 


8m. 
Wdiaen (A.): Geschichte der Malerei, Part 7, 3m. 
Geography and Travel, 
Neyrat (A. 8.): L’Athos: Notes d’une Excursion, 4 fr. 50. 
Science. 
_—— (H.): Die Medicin. Classiker Deutschlands, Part 2, 


m. 
Schellen (H.): Die neuesten Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete 
der elektrischen Beleuchtung, 3m. 
Zéliner (F.): Ueb, den Missbrauch der Vivisection, 6m. 
General Literature. 
Bouvier (A.): Les Créanciers de l’Echafaud, 3 fr. 
Portalis (E.): Deux Républiques, 3 fr. 50. 








SIR JOHN FIELDING AND THE WILKES RIOTS. 


SomE interesting facts, hitherto unpublished, 
appear in the State Papers in connexion with 
Sir John Fielding and the Wilkes riots. Sir 
John Fielding was Chairman of the General 
Quarter Sessions of Westminster, in which office 
he succeeded his half-brother Henry, the 
novelist. Sir John Fielding fell under the 
blame of Lord Weymouth for not having ren- 
dered assistance against the mob on the night 
of the illumination on the occasion of the elec- 
tion of Wilkes as member for Middlesex, and 
he was asked for an explanation of his conduct. 
Sir John replied, giving a history of the trans- 
actions of the night, and stating that, ‘‘to the 
best of his knowledge, and to the best of his 
abilities, with unwearied attention, diligence, 
and application, he had done everything in his 
power to preserve peace and good order, and to 
detect offenders and bring them to justice, from 
the beginning to the conclusion of the late un- 
happy disturbances.” After expressing his sin- 
cere concern that Lord Weymouth should be 
dissatisfied with his conduct as a magistrate, the 
writer thus concluded his reply :—‘‘ Unfortunate 
he has always been; at present particularly so, 
when his warmest endeavours to discharge a 
public trust with loyalty to his Sovereign, 
fidelity to his country, and obedience roy 
superiors, have been so far ineffectual as not to 
secure him the confidence of those by whom he 
would wish to be approved.” The order of 
events may be thus stated:—On the 26th 
of April, 1768, Wilkes’s solicitor informed 
the Attorney-General that his client would 
submit to be arrested by suffering himself to 
be served with the capias; the fact was 
communicated privately to the Duke of North- 
umberland, Sir John Fielding, and John 
Pownall, Esq., so that preparations might be 
made for whatever might happen. It was ap- 
prehended, if the court should send Wilkes to 





the King’s Bench priscn, that attempts would 
be made to rescue him; for the mob went to 
the King’s Bench prison on the night of the day 
when he appeared at Westminster, and alarmed 
the keeper, who gave them beer to keep them 
in good humour. The magistrates and peace 
officers of Westminster met at Guildhall, and 
sat with closed doors. They resolved that no 
magistrate then present should absent himself 
without leave of the body, and that two of them 
at a time should go out to reconnoitre the state 
of Westminster Hall and parts adjacent, and 
make their report to their colleagues at Guild- 
hall. This was done every half hour until they 
adjourned. On the 28th Wilkes was committed, 
and, when the court broke up at Guildhall, he 
was put into a coach, attended by the Marshal 
of the King’s Bench and the Chief Justice’s 
tipstaff. The magistrates on the Surrey side 
had been desired to prepare themselves for this 
event. Mr. Welch, one of the justices, attended 
the coach to the Surrey side of Westminster 
Bridge, and then returned to Guildhall ; but, 
before he got there, a number of persons took 
off the horses, turned the coach round, and 
drew it through the Strand and Temple Bar 
into the City. Sir John Fielding, Mr. Kelynge, 
and Sir John’s clerk got into a coach and 
pursued to Temple Bar, but found the streets 
perfectly quiet. Then Sir John Fielding 
despatched the High Constable, his clerk, and 
other persons to pursue Wilkes’s coach. They 
did not return till near one o'clock, when the 
clerk reported that ‘‘the mob had drawn Mr. 
Wilkes’s coach to Spital Square, and afterwards 
to the Three Tuns tavern by Spitalfields 
Church, where Mr. Wilkes remained some time, 
but he was in the King’s Bench prison before 
eleven o'clock.” On the evening of the same 
day there was a riotous assembly before the 
King’s Bench prison, when the military were 
called out, and dispersed the mob before the 
prison; but the mob gathered again in the 
High Street, and committed some acts of 
violence, and compelled the inhabitants to illu- 
minate their houses. This lasted till about two 
in the morning, when, the streets being quiet, 
the magistrates departed, leaving a sergeant’s 
guard. Similar occurrences took place the next 
night, the mob beginning to pull down the 
fences before the prison. Mr. Ponton, with 
other magistrates and the constables, destroyed 
the intended bonfire ; but, the prison not being 
thought safe, the military were sent for; the 
constables, however, had dispersed the mob in 
the High Street before their arrival. At twelve 
at night all things were again quiet. 

Mobs continued to gather daily, and on the 
10th of May—the day which witnessed the 
opening of Parliament—a troop of horse, and 
afterwards a hundred men, were sent over to 
support the civil magistrates at the King’s Bench 
in Surrey, a man having been killed there. On 
the night of the 9th there had been a riot at the 
prison, when the magistrates, endeavouring to 
read the proclamation and seize some of the 
rioters, were obliged to retire into the marshal’s 
house for shelter. The Guards were ordered 
out, and finally, about eleven, the mob in a 
great measure dispersed, threatening, however, 
to return the next day. On the 7th of June— 
the day before that appointed for Wilkes’s 
trial—Lord Weymouth wrote to Sir John Field- 
ing, saying ‘‘ he thought it right to apprise Sir 
John thai if the same indecent contempt of the 
civil power should appear on this occasion that 
was shown when the magistrates were assembled 
at the same place, and permitted Mr. Wilkes to 
be rescued and drawn through the City without 
any person being taken into custody, he would 
think it necessary to make strict inquiry, and 
would expect to have a more satisfactory account 
given than he had received of that affair.” He 
concluded by observing that ‘‘ if civil magistrates 
were disgraced when the Secretary of State had 
so often exhorted them to do their duty, and 
had prepared the military to support them 
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cally as their last resource, it must be their 
= anlt.” This censure greatly distressed 
both Sir John Fielding and the magistrates, the 
more so as they declared that they had never 
taken more pains in their life to discharge a 

ablic trust than at that time. Bya ruse of the 
magistrates, after his trial Wilkes was quietly 
conveyed to Lambeth by water, while the mob 
at Westminster Hall door were kept amused, 
waiting for his expected appearance. Lord 
Weymouth wrote to Sir John Fielding, on the 
following day, that he was sorry to have given 
the magistrates any degree of uneasiness. ‘‘ His 
lordship was very sensible of the trouble Sir 
John had been at, and of the diligent attendance 
of the magistrates at Guildhall on those occa- 
sions when their presence was thought to be 
necessary. At the same time, if Sir John could 
justify what happened upon the occasion of Mr. 
Wilkes’s rescue, his lordship would be glad to 
have reasons for changing his opinion of it. 
Till then, he must continue to think that Mr. 
Wilkes’s rescue was a disgrace to civil govern- 
ment, which called for his animadversion when 
he had to give instructions on a similar occasion. 
But he was as happy now in an opportunity of 
being able to bear favourable testimony to their 
diligence and activity as he was mortified when 
he found it his duty to disapprove.” 

Wilkes was sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment for the ‘Essay on Woman,’ ten months 
for the North Briton (No. 45), 500J. fine for each 
offence, and to give security for seven years’ good 
behaviour. No movement was made by the 
mob. In reporting this, Sir John Fielding 
wrote to Lord Weymouth’s private secretary 
that, as he hoped it was the last time he should 
have any occasion for troubling Mr. Wood on 
Mr. Wilkes’s coming to Westminster Hall, he 
felt himself in duty bound to the magistrates of 
the city and liberty of Westminster (who had 
done him the honour to make him their chair- 
man) to assure Mr. Wood that their zeal, atten- 
tion, and attendance (often to the injury of their 
private affairs) in the late unhappy disturbances 
deserved every commendation, and, he flattered 
himself, had been of infinite service in preserv- 
ing the public peace ; and that, when leisure 
would permit, he did not doubt but that he 
could convince him (Mr. Wood) that the mis- 
representation of some facts had thrown blame 
where praise was due. The magistrates met on 
the 18th, and their resolutions, with Sir John’s 
letter, were communicated to Lord Weymouth. 
This quarrel between the Secretary of State and 
the Westminster magistrates and their chairman 
was concluded to the satisfaction of all parties 
by a letter written on behalf of Lord Weymouth 
by Mr. Wood. The writer conveyed to Sir 
John Fielding and the magistrates who had 
acted with him his lordship’s hearty thanks for 
their assistance, together with an assurance that 
he would not fail to do them ample justice, in 
taking the first opportunity of stating their ser- 
vices to the king in a proper light. 

G. Barnetr Samira. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET. 


Tue admission of women to the Arts and 
Science classes at University College, London, 
has been justified in every way. There has 
been during the session now closed a perfect 
working of the system; the number of men in 
the College, instead of being diminished, has 
considerably increased ; and at the late distribu- 
tion of prizes in the Faculty of Arts the women 
took a very honourable place among their fellow 
workers. Of 68 prizes the men took 52, the 
women 16; of 103 first class-certificates the 
men took 65, the women 38 ; of 50 second-class 
certificates the men took 40, and the women 10 ; 
of 52 third-class certificates the men took 50, 
and the women 2. Although in a former year 
the highest mathematical prize, a scholarship 
of 50l., has been taken by a woman, this year 
the women have not distinguished themselves 





in mathematics ; they have been distanced also 
by the men in the fine-art classes; but they 
have won first places in political economy and 
in Latin and Greek. 

The College will open next October a new 
section of its north wing, with large additions to 
the space available for the Fine-Art School and for 
the Schools of Chemistry, Zoology, and Physio- 
logy. The basement floor and a large laboratory 
annexed will give room for the development 
of the School of Chemistry; the space available 
for students of zoology will extend from the 
present Museum of Comparative Anatomy into 
the north wing. There will be a new suite of 
rooms at the disposal of the Professor of Physio- 
logy ; and the new fine-art studios will be the 
best in England. 

Additions lately made will also strengthen 
the professoriate of University College. Prof. 
Henrici having been appointed to the chair of 
Applied Mathematics, left unoccupied after the 
death of Prof. Clifford, the chair of Pure 
Mathematics became vacant. To this the 
Council has appointed Mr. R. C. Rowe, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, who was 
not only third Wrangler at Cambridge, but 
also, when graduating as M.A. in mathematics 
at the University of London, took the gold 
medal. After the resignation of the Greek 
chair by Prof. Wayte a year ago, Prof. Good- 
win undertook for a session the conduct of both 
Greek and Latin classes in the College, and they 
have prospered much under his management. 
Prof. Goodwin, who held formerly the Latin 
chair, will in future hold the professorship of 
Greek ; and a scholar well known even to the 
general public for the taste with which he has 
brought home to English readers a sense of the 
genius of Homer, of Virgil, and of the Greek 
tragedians, the Rev. Alfred J. Church, is now 
the Professor of Latin. These changes, with the 
addition of Mr. Newton’s services, both to the 
classical teaching and to the study of fine art, as 
Professor of Archzology, and the appointment 
of a new Professor of Italian, who yet remains to 
be chosen from among fifteen candidates, give 
assurance of vigorous work next year in the 
great London college, which has more than 
doubled the number of its students during the 
last fifteen years, and is now asking of London 
85,0001. to provide yet further accommodation. 
University College and Hospital already possess 
invested endowments to the value of 300,0001., 
but these have all been appropriated by their 
founders to educational and benevolent uses. 
None of them supplies money for building. 








Literary Grossip. 

Tue Hon. Mrs. Hardcastle is preparing 
for the press a life of her father, the late 
Lord Campbell. The work, which will fill 
two volumes, will contain selections from 


Lord Campbell’s autobiography as well as 


from his journals and letters. Mr. Murray 
will publish the book. 

Mr. Murray further promises several 
works that ought to be of interest. ‘India 
in 1880’ is the name of a book by Sir 
Richard Temple. Lady Eastlake is busy 
with a sketch of Mrs. Grote’s life. Dr. 
Smiles is writing, under the title of ‘ Duty,’ 
a companion volume to ‘Self-Help’ and 
other popular works of his of the same 
class. The Dean of Westminster is pre- 
paring a series of essays on ecclesiastical 
subjects, which will be called ‘Christian 
Institutions.’ Mr. Clements Markham pro- 
mises a book on a subject he has made 
peculiarly his own: ‘A Popular Account of 
the Introduction of Peruvian Bark into 
British India and Ceylon,’ and he will give 
particulars of the progress and extent of its 
cultivation. 





Tue memoir of Francis Deték, the Hun- 
garian statesman, which was lately published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. witha preface 
by Mr. Grant Duff, is from the pen of Miss 
Florence Arnold Forster. 

We hear that the friends and pups of 
the late Mr. Long intend to found a schdlar- 
ship for Roman law at the University of 
Cambridge, in memorial of their friend ant 
master. 

Att students of our literature and history 
will be glad to hear.that Mr. Murray has in 
the press a volume of collected essays by the 
late Prof. Brewer. His ‘English Studies” 
(that is the title chosen) comprise such sub- 
jects as ‘‘ New Sources of English History,’” 
“Green’s Short History of the English 
People,” ‘ Hatfield House,” ‘The Stuarts,’” 
and ‘‘ How to study English History.” 

Tue Bishop of Derry promises, through 
Mr. Murray, a life of St. John. 

Mr. Joun Dennis is at work on a new 
edition of his pleasant collection of English 
sonnets. 

A cHANGE is about to take place in the old 
a and bookselling firm of Hodges, 

oster & Figgis, of Dublin, formerly Hodges, 
Smith & Co. Messrs. Hodges and Smith 
have been dead for some years, and prior to 
the death of the latter gentleman (who sur- 
vived his partner), Mr. William Foster, who 
had been for a very long period connected. 
with the house, became a partner. Mr. 
Foster now, on account of long-continued ill 
health, is about to retire, the entire business. 
falling into the hands of Mr. Samuel Figgis,. 
who has been in this house for more than 
twenty years, and who camé into a share of 
the business shortly after Mr. Smith’s death. 

A socrety for the study of philosophy 
has recently been formed, under the title 
of the Aristotelian Society, and Mr. Shad- 
worth H. Hodgson, LL.D., has accepted an 
invitation to become the president. During 
the present session the members have de- 
voted their attention to ancient Greek philo- 
sophy, and they hope during the next 
session to take a summary view of the 
leaders of philosophical thought from Anselm 
to Comte. Afterwards the Society looks for- 
ward to discussing modern problems apart 
from the works of individual philosophers. 

Tue Bodleian Library has just acquired 
a Persian MS. which contains the journal 
kept by Mir Izzet Ullah, the intelligent 
native friend and travelling companion of 
William Moorcroft. This MS. is, perhaps, 
one of the two from which the late Prof. 
H. H. Wilson made his English translation 
of this interesting diary. 

Pror. Joun Ruys, of Jesus College, 
Oxford, has undertaken to write the history 
of the Breton Celts for the series of the 
Christian Knowledge Society. 

Tue wooden coffin in which the remains 
of Kant are enclosed, being found to be de- 
cayed and broken when the vault at a 
berg was lately opened, is to be replaced by 
a metal one. 

Mr. Pierce Eoan, the son of Pierce 
Egan, the well-known sporting writer, died 
on the 6th inst. He was educated for an 
artist, but soon turned his attention to writ- 
ing, becoming one of the pioneers of chea 
literature. His earlier works, ‘ Robin Hood, 
‘Wat Tyler,’ and ‘Quintyn Matsys,’ first 
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published in 1837 and the following years 
in penny weekly numbers, illustrated by 
himself, were enormously popular. After 
contributing to the J/lustrated London News, 
he stared in 1847, and edited during the 
five years of its existence, the Home Cirele. 
Subsequently he wrote tales for the now 
defunct Reynolds’s Miscellany, and afterwards 
for the London Journal, which he joined in 
1857, and with which, until quite recently, 
his name has been intimately associated as 
its leading writer of fiction. Mr. Egan was 
a Liberal in politics, and was for some time 
connected with the Weekly Times. 

Srvce the accession of Lord Selborne to 
the Chaneellorship he has not been present 
at the meetings of the Oxford Commissioners, 
and Mr. Mountague Bernard now presides. 

Mr. Reervatp Hanson, who was the 
other day elected Alderman of Billingsgate 
Ward, deserves a line of mention in a literary 
journal, as he published in 1876 a history 
of tea and the tea trade, and he has also been 
for some time past engaged in collecting 
materials, from the records of the Corpora- 
tion, the Public Record Office, &c., for a series 
of biographical notices of the aldermen of 
his ward from the earliest times. 

Mr. A. R. Apamson, of Kilmarnock, is 
preparing a work on the graveyards of 
Ayrshire. Of somewhat similar interest, 
and following up the present celebrations in 
Scotland, is the ‘Tales and Sketches of the 
Covenanters,’ to be issued shortly at New- 
castle as a memorial of the Covenanting 
struggles in Scotland. In connexion with 
this subject we may also mention the death 


of the Rev. Dr. Stewart, of Wigtownshire, 
one of Mr. Mark Napier’s opponents some 
years ago in the discussion on the “‘ Wig- 
town Martyrs.” 


THe Governing Body of Westminster 
School have been summoned to deliberate 
on a matter that will materially affect the 


future of College. It is to be hoped that 
no fresh vested interests may be created 
to obstruct the changes which are contem- 
plated. 

Tue Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
presented on Wednesday, the 30th ult., the 
first diplomas granted to students of the Bed- 
ford College, York Place. These diplomas 
are granted to regular students who have 
been at the College for three sessions, and 
who have obtained at least two-thirds of 
the possible number of marks in four sub- 
jects at the annual examinations. Alice 
Elizabeth Lee, Sophie Elise (Lita) Marshall, 
and Laura Gulliver received diplomas. It 
may be remembered that Miss Lee was at 
the head of the list at the matriculation 
examination of the University of London in 
December. 

‘Tue Regeneration of Roumania; or, the 
Days of Renaissance amongst the Rouma- 
nians,’ by Kalixt Wolski, is being trans- 
lated by Mr. Oxley, and will be shortly 
issued by Messrs. Kerby & Endean. 


Farner Botte, one of the librarians at 
the Vatican Library, is engaged upon an 
edition of Samaritan prayers and hymns 
according to a MS. in the Vatican Library. 
If we are not mistaken, this MS. is not only 
the oldest but also the completest in existence 
in any European library. 

Frux Dann is engaged upon a new 





work, which will be issued shortly. It is 
of a purely historieal character, free from 
romance, and deals with the battle fought 
by the Alemanni near Strasbourg in the 
year 357 A.D. 

WE owe an apologyto Mr. Webb Appleton, 
the author of ‘Jack Allyn’s Friends,’ for 
having misread one of the names in his novel, 
and having consequently charged him last 
week with perpetrating a bad joke, of which 
he is really innocent. Jack Allyn’s chief 
friend is styled, not ‘‘Sandford and Merton,” 
as we supposed, but ‘‘ Sandford of Merton.” 

‘‘THoven the entire matter for the pro- 
posed ‘Bibliography of Ohio’ (Cincinnati, 
P. G. Thomson) is,” the New York Nation 
says, ‘‘ready for the printer, the subscrip- 
tions, we regret to learn, fall short. some 
two hundred of the requisite number. The 
author renounces his profits in favour of 
the better manufacture of the volume, which 
is promised to be the handsomest of the 
kind ever published in this country.” 

Herr J. Cony, Stud. Philosophie at 
Berlin, is preparing an edition of R. 
Saadyah Gaon’s Arabic commentary on 
Job, from MSS. in the Bodleian and the 
Berlin Library. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. Frederic 
Blackett, of Woodhouse, near Leeds, in 
his forty-seventh year. Mr. Blackett was a 
well-known Yorkshire antiquary, and pos- 
sessed a vast fund of curious information. 

Tue Wool Trade Review, which has hither- 
to been published monthly, is to be incor- 
porated with Wool, and will be issued on 
the 7th of August as a weekly trade journal, 
devoted to the interests of wool merchants 
and manufacturers. 








SCIENCE 


A Physical, Historical, Political, and Descrip- 
tive Geography. By Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. 
With Maps. (Stanford.) 

Mr. Kerra Jonnston’s text-book of geography 

is a work of much thought, wide research, and 

no inconsiderable literary skill. The last por- 
tions of the manuscript, we are told in the pre- 
face, were sent home from Zanzibar, and proofs 
were forwarded by the return mail, that they 
might be revised during the author’s halt there 
or on his onward journey! But before they 
arrived Mr. Johnston had fallen a victim to ex- 
posure and the climate, and a career already 
marked by good work done for geography and 
giving great promise of future achievement was 
suddenly brought to an end. Specially qualified 
by training, possessed of an acute critical faculty, 
and endowed with the power of giving expres- 
sion to his conceptions in a lucid and attractive 
manner, Mr. Keith Johnston, had he been 
spared to us, would no doubt have won a posi- 
tion in the foremost rank of scientific geographical 
writers. All that has proceeded from his pen is 
distinguished by a breadth and massiveness, a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, and a dis- 
criminating use of the multifarious materials at 
his disposal, which very broadly mark off his 
productions from the superficial performances 
of the bulk of our writers on geography, whose 
every page bears witness to the small grasp they 
have of the subject they venture to deal with. 

The author has succeeded in presenting us with 

@ perspicuous account of all that it is essential 

to know about the earth, its physical features, 

productions, and inhabitants. He has not 
attempted to place on record every locality 
likely to be mentioned in a newspaper or that 
may possibly turn up when planning a continental 





tour. It cannot be the business of a text-book 
to furnish information of this kind, which must 
be sought for in gazetteers or other works of 
reference. But, so far as we are able to judge 
from a somewhat careful perusal of his book, 
he has omitted no locality or place which plays 
a leading part in the economy of nature or in 
that of any of the states into which the earth’s 
surface has been parcelled out. Even thus his 
nomenclature is considerable, and there certainly 
is no occasion to burden the pupils’ memories 
with the barren names of towns, provinces, or 
rivers whose importance is altogether local, and 
which could be introduced only by sacrificing 
other matters which it is really essential they 
should know. The introductory chapter on the 
rudiments of astronomical geography and map- 
ping is tersely and lucidly written, and deserving 
of attentive study, for it lays the foundations 
for a proper appreciation of maps, which play so 
conspicuous a part in the teacher’s geographical 
apparatus. In the next chapter, however, the 
author appears to us to have wandered some- 
what away from his subject. His ‘‘ Sketch 
of Historical Geography” fills eighty pages of 
a volume not at all too large for an adequate 
treatment of the subject to which it is devoted. 
Not content with supplying a sketch of the pro- 
gress of geographical exploration, the author 
furnishes a complete abstract of universal his- 
tory. We might object, too, to the historical 
periods which he has adopted, for they mostly 
embrace one or more full centuries, and no 
notice is taken of the fact that historical events 
and the achievements of our great discoverers 
are not controlled by the dates of the Gregorian 
Calendar. The excision of a considerable por- 
tion of this chapter, we believe, would enhance 
the value of the work. It would throw into 
greater relief the leading events of geographical 
exploration, and leave space for dealing in a 
somewhat more ample manner with our colonies. 
The bulk of the volume is devoted to descrip- 
tive and political geography, and in a condensed 
yet readable form it contains a vast amount 
of information on the physical features of the 
countries of the world, their climate and pro- 
ductions, commerce and industry, political in- 
stitutions, administrative divisions, and leading 
towns. A set of maps, coloured so as to distin- 
guish forest regions, agricultural lands, steppes, 
and deserts, forms a welcome addition to this 
judiciously planned and carefully written text- 
book. 


The Great Navigators of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Jules Verne. With Maps and Illustrations. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Tuts second volume on ‘‘ celebrated travels and 
travellers” is quite equal to its predecessor 
in interest. The accounts furnished of the 
voyages of Cook, Bougainville, and other 
navigators and explorers are very readable, 
and the illustrations numerous and for the most 
part selected with judgment. The book cannot, 
however, take rank as a scientific work. We 
are not prepared to accept the author’s state- 
ment that ‘* D’Anville was the first to construct 
a map by scientific methods,” nor ean we agree 
with him when, only a few lines lower down on 
the same page, we are bid remember that his 
great countryman ‘‘was neither. a man of science 
nor even well versed in classic authorities.” 
It is a pity, too, that the French author’s quota- 
tions from English books should have been re- 
translated, instead of being given in accordance 
with the original versions. Many serious errors, 
wholly due to the double translation, have 
arisen from this practice. Dr. Kippis, for in- 
stance, is quoted as having said that ‘‘ the sea 
ran so high that the water was above Cape San 
Diego, and the vessel was so driven by the 
wind that her bowsprit was constantly under 

Dr. Solander was seized with vertigo.” 
Turning to the pages of Kippis’s somewhat tame 
narrative of Cook’s voyages, we find. that ‘“the 
tide drove the ship out with so much violenes; 
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and raised such a sea off Cape St. Diego, that 
she frequently pitched, so that the bowsprit was 
under water...... Dr. Solander was seized with a 
torpor.” There are, besides, many errors in 
the spelling of proper names. For “ Richter 
read Richer, for ‘‘ Delisle de la Ceyére” read 
Delisle de la Croyére, for ‘‘ Walknaer” read 
Walckenaer, for “‘ Hally” read Halley, &c. 


The Wandering Naturalists: a Story of Adven- 
ture. By J. A. Lawson. (Remington & Co.) 


Some years ago the author of this book tried to 
play a practical joke on the reading public by 
publishing a fictitious narrative of adventures 
in New Guinea in the guise of a true story of 
travel. We hardly know whether the present 
book is intended as another attempt at a similar 
joke, which scarcely bears repetition, or whe- 
ther it is intended as a story-book for boys. 
On the whole, we prefer to believe that it is 
designed for the latter purpose, and it may 
fairly succeed in interesting boys with a 
turn for adventure. The title of the book isa 
misnomer ; for the author certainly cannot claim 
the title of naturalist, as is shown in many ways 
by the very marvellous descriptions which he 
gives of the animals of Northern India, many 
of which he identifies with European species. 
The adventures, the scene of which is laid in an 
unexplored region of Northern India and the 
Himalayas, more especially in Bhotan and 
Nepaul, recall forcibly the late performance of 
the Hanlon-Lees at a London theatre. Through- 
out the book the author and his one companion 
are seen to fall through one surprising adventure 
into another. They meet and slay, or are them- 
selves mauled by, quite countless tigers, with 
boars, bears, cheetahs, and other wild beasts. 
The author now sits upon a cobra, not upon its 
head, but, with great want of forethought, upon 
its tail, so that it inflicts three bites; now, 
unseen by his companion, he falls into a chasm, 
so inaccessible that he is on the point of com- 
mitting suicide to avoid a lingering death by 
starvation ; now, the flesh of his calf having 
been laid open by a blow from the paw of a 
tiger, he sews up the wound himself; now he 
leads laden horses and mules over impossible 
bridges, though not always successfully, for the 
animals have a knack of falling off these bridges 
into measureless abysses. The mules and horses 
of the party become almost used to being 
crushed by falling rocks or dying in some 
equally tragical way. On one occasion the author 
was enabled to run his lance through the flanks 
of a boar. ‘‘ The weapon broke, leaving the head 
and three feet of the staff sticking in the beast, 
which was run through from side to side. Not- 
withstanding the serious nature of the wound, 
its activity was not at all diminished, and its 
fierceness seemed considerably increased...... 
After more than an hour of this fiddling work, 
the boar made a determined effort to escape, 
and broke across country.” After these and 
innumerable other similar adventures, it is not 
surprising to read the writer’s statement that 
“‘the number of escapes I have myself had 
from the jaws of wild creatures is, if I may 
say so with a due regard to modesty, extra- 
ordinary ; and every part of my body is marked 
with scars, the result of fights with tigers, bears, 
and boars.” Perhaps the most startlingadventure 
is that told in the following . The effect 
of the story is much heightened by the abrupt 
way in which it is introduced, without any 
previous or subsequent allusion to the author's 
mental habit. Capt. Lawson, in telling of his 
ascent of ‘‘the highest mountain in the world, 
Mount Everest,”—by the way, it is not the first 
time that we have heard of this author ascend- 
ing a “highest mountain in the world,”—says : 
‘Our view of the snow-capped mountains and 
ranges was sublime, but a mass of dark-coloured 
clouds hid the valleys below from sight. About 
four o'clock in the afternoon we observed that 
the sun reflecting on these clouds lit them up 
with all the colours of the rainbow. The sight 





was marvellous, wonderful, grand. I am not 
exaggerating when I say that the effects of it 
on my mind were such as to inspire a gravity 
I had never experienced before. I was at this 
time avery young man, not gifted with much 
wisdom, and holding the doctrines of an atheist ; 
but I came down from that mountain a firm 
believer in a Supreme Being, the majesty of 
whose wisdom was inexplicable and awful, and 
my conviction was permanent. No greater 
testimony, I think, can be given of the grandeur 
of the scene which met our view.” 


Catalogue of Books and Papers relating to Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism, the Electric Telegraph, dc., 
including the Ronalds Library. Compiled by 
Sir Francis Ronalds, F.R.S. With a Bio- 
graphical Memoir. Edited by Alfred J. 
Frost. (Spon.) 

Sm Francis Ronaxps left an electrical library 

and an electrical catalogue, both of which have 

been given to the Society of Telegraph Engineers, 
on condition of their publishing the one 
and binding the other. They have not been 
allowed to make any additions to the catalogue, 
so it is now published just as it was left at the 
author’s death in 1873. It is not a catalogue of 
the library merely, but of every electrical work 
of which he could learn the title, and contains 

13,000 entries arranged in alphabetical order of 

authors’ names. Sir Francis laboured hard for 

many years, both at home and abroad, to make 

it as complete as possible, and it forms a 

valuable contribution to electrical history. The 

printing and editing are well done, and a few 
copies have been printed on one side only for 
library use. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


By the mail from Zanzibar we learn that Mr. 
Thomson, in command of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society’s expedition, has carried out his 
design of exploring the course of the Lukuga 
outlet of Lake Tanganyika. He has followed 
the stream for many days’ journey downwards, 
but was prevented from reaching its junction 
with the Congo by the hostility of the natives. 
Returning to Mtowa (the London Missionary 
Society’s new station on the western shores of 
the lake), he dismissed a large number of his 
native followers, who proceeded to Zanzibar. 
With his party thus reduced, and in lighter 
marching order, he has started on his long 
return journey, vid the southern end of Tangan- 
yika, to Kilava, on the Indian Ocean. 

Dr. Lenz has reached Fum el Hosan, a small 
town on a tributary of the Wad Draa. Sheikh 
Ali received the German traveller kindly, and 
promised to forward him to Timbuktu, for 
which a caravan was to have started towards the 
end of April. 

The Algerian journal El Akhbar is concerned 
at the progress made by the English factory 
recently established at the mouth of the Sakiet 
el Hamra, near Cape Juby, and predicts that 
England will absorb the whole of the trade of 
the Sahara unless France occupies Arguin or 
some other locality on the west coast. The 
English factory is described as a fort armed with 
cannon and enclosing several stone buildings. 
A pier has been constructed, and asmall steamer 
keeps up daily communication with the Canaries. 
Commercial relations have been established with 
Adrar, Wad Nun, and more distant places, and 
the trade is growing in importance. This trans- 

commerce, however, is after all but a 
small affair. Dr. Ollive, in the Bulletin of the 
Geographical Society of Marseilles, supplies 
some interesting particulars on the trade of 
Tinduf, the most important emporium for the 
commerce between Morocco and Timbuktu. 
The Tajakant of that town purchase sugar, tea, 
powder, tobacco, English cottons, &c., in Mo- 
rocco for export to Timbuktu. At Taudeni the 
caravans barter a portion of their m i 





for salt. At Timbuktu they purchase gold, 
slaves, ostrich feathers, and ivory. The great 





annual caravan numbers 300 or 400 men, well 
armed, and 1,000 to 1,200 camels. It spends 
sixty-eight days on the journey from Timbuktu 
to Mogador, and imports merchandise to the 
value of 31,0001. The ostrich feathers are mostly 
exported to London; the ivory and slaves re- 
main in Morocco. The freight for a hundred- 
weight of merchandise amounts to 61. 

Prof. H. Fritz, in a paper to be published in 
the forthcoming number of the Geographische 
Mittheilungen, deals with the ‘‘ variability in 
the volume of rivers.” Berghaus and others 
since his time had asserted that the volume of 
European rivers was ‘steadily decreasing, and 
they ascribed this phenomenon mainly to the 
destruction of forests. The author of the present: 
paper carefully considers this question, and 
arrives at quite a different conclusion. Accord- 
ing to him the volume fluctuates with the quan- 
tity of rain, but in no European river can a 
diminution be traced since the beginning of the 
century. 

‘ Johnston’s Half-Crown National Atlas’ (W. 
& A. K. Johnston) consists of thirty-two quarto 
maps, neatly printed and accompanied by an 
index of names. The features of the ground 
are merely indicated by bold black lines, in- 
tended to mark the direction of mountain 
ranges. This expeditious method is not without. 
its advantages, but in the present instance these 
lines have been engraved somewhat at haphazard, 
and we must assume either that the author has 
been very careless or that his knowledge of 
physical geography is somewhat limited. On 
the map of ia. for instance, we miss the 
range of the Alps which stretches to Vienna, 
the Little Carpathians, and the Tatra. 

We have received Parts XII. to XV. of the 
new edition of Stieler’s ‘ Hand-Atlas.’ The maps 
of Asia and North-western Germany, as well as 
a sheet illustrative of the distribution of land 
and water (by H. Berghaus), have been expressly 
engraved for this edition. Of the excellence 
of Vogel’s new map of Germany we have spoken 
before. Asia, by Habenicht, is fully entitled 
to a place in this set of maps. It is coloured 
politically, but the depth of the sea is indicated by 
tints, and several other physical features have 
been introduced with aed judgment. We once 
more draw attention to the praiseworthy practice 
of attaching the names of compilers, draughts- 
men, and engravers to the maps issued by Herr 
Perthes. We should like English publishers to 
imitate this example. 








SOCIETIES. 

ARCH AOLOGICAL InsTITUTE.—July 1.—The Lord 
Talbot de Malahide in the chair.—Mr. B. Lewis read 
a paper ‘On —— in the Museum at Palermo.’ 
After some introductory remarks on the history of 
Sicily and the monuments of the various races 
have occupied it, Mr. Lewis invited attention to the 
following objects:—1. A bronze caduceus from 
Imachara, bearing the inscription IMAXAPAION 
AAMOSION ; it may be compared with a herald’s 
staff from Longanus in the British Museum. 2. 
Three lions’ heads, used as gargoyles, from a temple 
at Himera; they belong to the best period of Greek 
art, and, while there is a general resemblance, differ 
in details. 3. Greco-Roman mosaics from the Piazza 
Vittoria, Palermo, discovered in the year 1868. The 
grand mosaic appears to be nearly contemporary 
with those at Pompeii. It contains many mytho- 
logical subjects ; amongst them the heads of Apollo 
and Neptune are the finest. The representations of 
the seasons are like Ceres, Flora, and Pomona at 
Corinium. In the same building was discovered a 
mosaic in which Orpheus is portrayed surrounded 
by birds and beasts. The workmanship in this case 
is inferior, and suggests the age of the Antonines as 
a probable date. 4. A Byzantine gold ring found 
at Syracuse, with a sacred personage (Christ or the 
Virgin ?) standing between an emperor and ezcnress. 
This device occupies the bezel, and round it are 
the words + OCwIlIAONEYAOKIACECTE®- 
ANOCACHMAC. Outside the hoop of the ring 
are seven facets, each containing a scene fron the 
Gospel history, viz., the Annunciation, Visitation of 
Elizabeth, Nativity, Adoration of the Magi, Baptism 
of Christ, Eece Homo, and Women at the Sep’ ‘ 
Salinas says that Eudocia mentioned in the motto is 


wife of Heraclius I.,but seems more likely that 
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ring commemorates her marriage with Romanus 
Diogenes. According to this supposition, the ring 
should be assigned to the latter part of the eleventh 
century.—Mr. F.C. J. Spurrell gave an account of 
implements and chips from the floor of a paleolithic 
flint workshop at Crayford, Kent, and showed in 
the clearest manner, from the tlint objects which he 
exhibited, that he had found a spot where a“ paleo- 
lithic man” sat down on the then sandy foreshore 
and fashioned his weapons. Having done his work, 
the man appears to have been disturbed either by 
an enemy, a storm, or beasts, and never returned to 
-claim his property. The evidences of his handicraft 
had, however, been most skilfully again brought 
together by Mr. Spurrell, who showed not only the 
manner of the man’s proceedings, but also the tools 
he worked with, which were found on the same site. 
—Mr. W. M. F. Petrie exhibited and explained a 
large series of plans of earthworks and stone remains 
in Kent, Wiltshire, and Cornwall.—Mr. W. T. Watkin 
sent some notes and photographs illustrating recent 
discoveries at Maryport and Beckfoot.—Mr. J. Night- 
ingale exhibited a pair of large wooden stirrups, 
‘bound with iron, of the sixteenth century, from the 
Spanish main, and another pair of open ironwork 
footed stirrups of the same period.—Mr. W. J. B. 
Smith sent a repoussé steel knee-cap, representing 
a lion’s face, with engraved and etched details. 








ROYAL INSTITUTION.—July 5.—G. Busk, Esq., 
Treas. and V.P.,in the chair.—Messrs, W. H. Hudle- 
ston, R. Johnson, H. O. Lindsay-Bucknall, C. H. 
Linklater, C. Montefiore, and S. Winkworth were 
elected Members. 





QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL.—June 25.—Dr. T. S 
Cobbold, President, in the chair—Nominations for 
officers to be elected at the ensuing annual meeting 
were made, and notices given as to some proposed 
alterations in the by-laws.—Several short communi- 
cations by Mr. J. Debey were read by the Secretary. 
—A new paraboloid gas slide, devised by Dr. Ed- 
munds, was exhibited and described.—Mr. R. T. 
Lewis read a note ‘On some Peculiarities in the 
Pygidium of a Flea,’ and presented some drawings 
of the same in illustration —A new swinging sub- 
stage was described by Mr. M‘Kenzie.—Mr. W. H. 
Gilburt read a paper ‘On the Histology of the Pitcher 
Plant, illustrating the subject by numerous diagrams. 
—The President read ‘ Some further Observations 
on Filariz,’ by Dr. Manson, in continuance of the 
subject opened at the meeting in February last ; 
also, some short papers and translations bearing upon 
the same subject by eminent continental helmin- 
thologists.—The President remarked that it was 
curious to find that the hearts of birds as well as of 
carnivora were found literally crowded with nema- 
toid worms, and he exhibited a bottle containing 
a number of the hearts of Chinese magpies which 
were very obviously so infested. 





SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—July 6.— 
Dr. 8. Birch, President, in the chair.—The following 
communication was read by the author, ‘The Hittité 
Monuments,’ by Prof. A. H. Sayce.—A communica- 
tion from M. Terrien de Lacouperie, ‘On the Common 
Origin of the Akkadian and Chinese Writing,’ was 
oek--the Rev. J. N. Strassmaier communicated 
the translation of a contract tablet of the seven- 
teenth year of Nabonidus.—Mr. R. Cull contributed 
“Remarks on the Form and Function of the Infini- 
tive Mood in the Assyrian Language.’ 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.—July 2.—Mr. R. Harri- 
son, Treasurer, in the chair.—A paper by Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon was read, the subject being 
‘The Poetry of Bibliomania.’ Besides the well- 
known versifications of Dr. Dibdin, Dr. F. Ferriar 
(the zealous member of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophic Society), and Mr. J. Hedeweod, 
specimens were given of anonymous and pseudony- 
mous verses, some of which were very quaint.—An 
excellent Catalogue, by Mr. Knapman, of the Library 
of the Pharmaceutical Society was exhibited, 





SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION.—July 6.—Mr. 
C. B. Arding in the chair.—Mr. H. Woollen read a 
paper ‘On Speech-Production : its Proximate Bases 
and Symbols,’ which was intended as a contribution 
to the settlement of some points still doubtful in 
phonetics. After describing the organs of speech, 
the lecturer discussed the formation of vowels and 
consonants, laying special emphasis upon what ap- 
peared to him to be the basal sounds, and the influ- 
ence of accentuation in modifying the basal sounds 
into those of actual speech. A principal point of 
interest was the lecturer’s novel resolution of the 
vowels, which, however, was not unsupported by 
authority, and in some essential points resembled 
that effected by the Hindu grammarians for San- 
scrit. The lecture was illustrated with numerous 
tabies and diagrams, and excited considerable in- 
terest among the audience, 
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Science Gossiy. 
Mr. Mivarr is preparing a monograph on 


the Cat, ‘‘an introduction to the study of 
backboned animals.” Mr. Murray is the pub- 
lisher. 


A petiTIon from the medical profession is to 
be presented to Parliament shortly, praying for 
the revival of the Medical School at Oxford, 
which is now practically in abeyance. 

Amone the papers in Part I. of Philosophical 
Transactions for the present year, just pub- 
lished, a few are of especial interest. Capt. 
Noble and Mr. Abel give the second instalment 
of their ‘ Researches on Explosives: Fired Gun- 
powder.’ ‘On the Determination of the Rate 
of Vibration of Tuning Forks’ is contributed 
by Prof. M‘Leod and Lieut. Clarke of Cooper’s 
Hill College. Messrs. W. De La Rue and 
Miiller carry their ‘Experimental Researches 
on the Electric Discharge with the Chloride of 
Silver Battery’ to a third part, including 
‘Tube-Potential, and Potential at a Constant 
Distance and under Various Pressures,’ to which 
they add ‘ Remarks on the Nature and Pheno- 
mena of the Electric Arc.’ Prof. C. Niven, a 
recently elected F.R.S., has a paper ‘On the 
Conduction of Heat in Ellipsoids of Revolution’; 
and the part ends with the first section of 
Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert’s ‘ Agricultural, 
Botanical, and Chemical Results of Experiments 
on the Mixed Herbage of Permanent Meadow,’ 
conducted for more than twenty years in suc- 
cession on the same land. 


Two eggs of the great auk, discovered in an 
old private collection in Edinburgh, were sold 
by Mr. J. C. Stevens on Friday, the 2nd inst., 
and fetched 1001. and 102 guineas respectively. 


Mr. Carey Lr, of Philadelphia, has commu- 
nicated to the American Philosophical Society 
a paper ‘On Substances possessing the Power 
of developing the Latent Photographic Image.’ 
The most active agents were found to be the 
borate, phosphate, sulphide, and oxalate of iron 
respectively, dissolved, the phosphate in neutral 
oxalate of ammonium, and the others in neutral 
oxalate of potassium. 


THE official return gives the value of diamonds 
exported from the South African diamond fields 
in 1879 as 3,685,6101., the value of those obtained 
in 1878 being 3,084,7111. 

Dr. Anaus SmirH brought before the Man- 
chester Geological Society on Tuesday, the 29th 
ult., what he calls a “‘spark tube” for detecting 
inflammable gas in collieries. Producing ignition 
by the compression syringe is well known. Into 
a tube similarly arranged, the bottom of it being 
of strong glass, some spongy platinum was 
placed. The syringe was filled with air in any 
suspected place, and the piston, being driven 
home powerfully, ignited the gas if any were 
present. By this instrument 23 per cent. of 
marsh gas had been detected. 


Pror. BaryYER has discovered and patented a 
method of obtaining artificial indigo, which is to 
be worked on a commercial scale by the Baden 
Aniline Company. The indigo is obtained from 
chloride of isatine, which is produced from 
benzole. 


Pror. Sopxus TromHo1t, of Bergen, has been 
organizing a system for observing the aurora 
borealis in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and 
he desires to extend it to Iceland and to Great 
Britain. There are reasons for believing that 
we are approaching a period of maximum 
auroreal coruscations, and Prof. Tromholt is 
desirous of enlisting observers on the same 
system as he has introduced into Scandinavia. 
The necessary instructions will be sent to any 
one applying to him at Bergen before the end 
of August. 

M. Janssen brought before the Académie 
des Sciences on June 24th some examples of 
a curious reversal of the photographic image. 
With a certain length of exposure a negative 





image is obtained, but if the exposure is pro- 
longed this image disappears, and a positive one 
results. This is, we believe, due entirely to the 
reduction by the actinic rays of the oxide of 
silver formed in the first place, and the develop- 
ment of metallic silver as the result. 








FINE ARTS 


— 
INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till Dusk. 


—Admiasion, 1ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 5.W. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





EXHIBITION of WORKS of ART in BLACK and WHITE, 
Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, consisting of Drawings, 
Etchings, and Engravings. OPEN DAILY from Ten till Six.—Admis- 
sion, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. R. F. M‘NAIR, Sec. 





DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
—— &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 

‘en toSix.—ls. 








Le Costume au Moyen Age daprés les Sceaux. 
ParG. Demay. (Paris, Dumoulin.) 
M. Demay, ‘“Archiviste aux Archives 
Nationales,” is a great authority on the 
subject he has chosen, and this book is a 
first-rate contribution to our knowledge of 
costume. He writes clearly, and with that 
enthusiasm which enables a learned man 
to compress valuable matter into the smallest 
space possible if the work is to be readable. 
Others have written upon seals ‘‘au point 
de la vue diplomatique’’; some have treated 
them as heraldic records; and many have 
occasionally borrowed details concerning 
costume from them. But we do not know 
that any one has treated seals alone as 
sources of information on costume with 
anything like our author’s completeness. 
The subject is so rich that it would 
supply half-a-dozen volumes like this 
ene, and as well furnished with capital 
drawings. The figures on seals vary 
most oddly. The Evil One himself occurs 
in the seals of the Dean of St. Marcel, 
1284, and of the Abbey of Cerisy, 1222; 
Satan quits the mouth of a man pos- 
sessed in the seal of the Abbey of St. 
Tibéry, 1303. It is difficult to say what 
a diligent inquirer might not find in 
les sceaux. The seal of Pamiers, 1267, 
shows the soul of St. Anthony de Pamiers 
afloat in a barque, attended by two angels 
in the form of birds; the sigillary of the 
redoubtable Roger de Quincy, second Earl 
of Winchester, shows him in the act of com- 
bating a lion, and doubtless symbolizes the 
strength of his religious faith, but in later 
times this seal became the foundation of a 
story of a veritable combat. In his curious 
paper on the descent of the earldom of Lin- 
coln, Mr. J. Gough Nichols figured the 
vesica-shaped seal of Hawise de Quincy, 
Countess of Lincoln, 1232, which, besides 
the mascles of her husband’s ancient name, 
bears the impress of an inserted Gnostic 
gem of still greater antiquity. Henry de 
Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, who gave his name 
to Lincoln’s Inn, is represented on his 
seal charging in battle while standing in 
the stirrups, and bending his head below 
the margin of his shield. On the housings 
of the horse are the rampant lions of his 
earldom. The untimely fate of his two sons 
had to do with the course of English history. 
The elder was accidentally drowned in the 
well of Denbigh Castle; the other fell from 
one of the towers of Pontefract while at- 
tempting to run round the battlements. 


Earl Henry’s heir, Alice, married Thomas 
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of Lancaster, Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, 
and Salisbury. Defeated at Borough- 
bridge, he for his liberty offered his captor 
one of these five earldoms, but he was be- 
headed at Pontefract in 1322. The inherit- 
ance of the Countess Alice passed to her 
husband’s nephew, Henry, Ear! of Lancaster, 
and helped to make up the great appanage 
of his namesake who became Henry IV. 

The seal of Hawise de Quincy was not 
the only one which included an antique gem. 
Among other instances are those which M. 
Demay has pointed out. The Carlovingian 
kings bore the effigies of antique gods in 
their sigilla; Charlemagne employed the 
head of M. Aurelius, and, later, that of Se- 
rapis; Pepin I. stamped with a head of 
Augustus; Louis le Débonnaire used that of 
Commodus ; Lothaire I. the figure of Alex- 
ander Severus. Artistically speaking there 
was not very much to be said for these 
antique works. On the other hand, a large 
proportion of the medizval seals are not 
only masterpieces of beautiful design, but 
delicate in their execution. The graceful- 
ness of such figures is charming, aad the 
draperies they wear are most elegant. Scores 
of instances must be known to every student 
of seals, more than enough to make us wonder 
why some accomplished critic has not con- 
sidered seals from the artistic point of view, 
which, except incidentally, is not the inten- 
tion of M. Demay. Not only have such relics 
an intrinsic charm, but they perfectly illus- 
trate the state of sculpture in the days of 
their execution. For example, the seated 
figure of Louis Hutin, 1315, could hardly 
have a finer cast of drapery, the attitude 
could hardly be more stately. There is 
characteristic portraiture in the effigy of 
Louis XII., 1498, fig. 29. With all the 
quaintness in the execution of the form 
of Adéle de Champagne, third wife of 
Louis le Jeune, 1190 (see fig. 31), the style 
of the design is good. The seal of Alix 
de Nesle, fig. 34, is a capital example of 
sculpture of the first decade of the fourteenth 
century, of which the effigies of Queen 
Eleanor of Castile on the famous crosses, the 
brass of Joan de Cobham, and an effigy in St. 
Denis are admirable specimens. The figure 
of Yolande of Flanders, No. 35, 1373, dis- 
plays the progress of sculpture, and is almost 
identical with the weepers about the tomb of 
John of Eltham. Very beautiful is the figure 
of Jeanne de France, 1336, fig. 54, standing 
in the attitude of Queen Eleanor, holdin 
with one hand her sceptre, with the other the 
band of her mantle. This was a favourite 
action (see the sceaux of Yolande of Bre- 
tagne, No. 43, and Perrenelle de Maubis- 
son, No. 42, 1247). No sculptor of the best 
time of the Renaissance designed a more 
graceful statue than the effigies, No. 57, 
of Jeanne, Lady de Sainte-Croix, 1286, a 
date which may stand for the flowering time 
of the loveliest Gothic art. 

Among the curiosities of manners dis- 
played in M. Demay’s book, we may notice 
that Adéle, Countess of Soissons, rode astride 
while hawking in 1186, and wore a volu- 
minous toga-like mantle. Alix, Duchess of 
Brabant, went hawking and hunting, but 
she rode in a side saddle, 1260, while twenty 
years earlier the lady of Pierre-Pertuse 
mounted a pillion, but rode alone. The 
swords of Louis I., Count of Flanders, 
1322, and others are secured from the 





- to the wearers’ breast armour 
y strong chains, and this is the case with 
Philip de Rouvre, Duke of Burgundy, 
1361, and John I., Duke of Lorraine. The 
lozenge shape, which still distinguishes the 
escutcheon of a lady from that of a man, 
has been noticed by our author so long ago 
as 1262, for Isabelle de St. Vrain thus en- 
closed her two-headed eagle; Jeanne de 
Bourbon, Countess of Auvergne, did the 
like in 1504. 

M. Demay, writing on costume, and not 
on seals per se, has wisely classified his 
records, not with regard to their sources, but 
according to his intention to illustrate each 
article of dress or weapon or furniture. He 
begins with a very interesting introductory 
chapter on gold, silver, tin, lead (used by 
the Popes), bronze, and wax seals; fashions 
and usages in respect to colouring the 
wax are not neglected; then follow notes 
on the use of the imprints when they were 
made, the means adopted for their preserva- 
tion in boxes of iron, wood, ivory, and tex- 
tiles or chemises. We are next led to con- 
sider the forms of seals, round, ogival, oval, 
shield-shaped, polygonal, or otherwise; the 
filatures which secured them to the docu- 
ments they attested and the modes of secur- 
ing each to each come next. The use of 
counter-seals, secreta, and the custody of 
seals are all discussed, and some notes are 
given on the authenticity of seals; ‘‘Teste 
sigillo,” ‘‘ Tesmoing mon scel ci mis,” are 
the usual forms of attestation. 

Common in classical antiquity were 
the tickets of admission to circuses and 
amphitheatres. These are frequently little 
‘squeezes’ of baked clay, the material 
having been pressed into moulds bearing 
the effigies appropriated to certain stages, 
as tiers of seats in the theatre, or such as 
were proper to the city to which each be- 
longed. For example, an elephant stood 
for one place or tier, an eagle for another. 
On the back of many of these tickets are to 
be seen the imprints of the thumbs of the 
makers, veritable signs-manual of classical 
antiquity—marks of thumbs that perished 
two thousand years ago. In medieval 
practice something that is still more curious 
occurs :— 

‘*Quelquefois l’empreinte seule des doigts 
remplagait Vimage gravée d’un sceau. Nous 
lisons dans le registre du Trésor des chartes 
coté J J 170, No. 108: ‘Et scellées en cire 
vermeille ow la jointe de Vun de ses dois fut 
emprainte sans autre signet’; tandis que dans 
certaines circonstances on accompagnait le sceau 
d’un symbole particulier, de poils de barbe, 
d’un fétu.” 

As to the use of straws, we observe that it 
was no uncommon practice to attach seals 
to documents by their aid. 

So much for signs-manual proper, but we 
have not found in M. Demay’s book any 
reference to a very interesting and pathetic 
circumstance connected with the seals which 
are attached to many documents, the peculiar 
nature of which adds prodigiously to the 
attraction of a study of seals, either as 
regards their historical or their artistic 
characters. The thumb-mark of a slave of 
the amphitheatre is by no means without 
interest. What, then, shall we think of im- 
pressions made with their own hands of the 
secreta of Charlemagne and St. Louis? M. 
Demay records how carefully seals were kept. 





We know how ‘Master Roger,” Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Richard I., being wrecked at sea, 
was found dead with the royal secretum tied 
round his neck. We know that a certain 
faithful servant of a great king, being trusted 
with the private signet of the monarch, on 
hearing of the death of the latter instantly 
cast the seal into the sea. Owners of seals 
guarded them as almost sacred, and used 
them with their own hands. How great, 
then, is the interest of the imprint of St. 
Louis’s signet or that of Charlemagne, to 
say nothing of innumerable other such 
relics ! 

One of the rights of the Priory de la 
Saussaie, near Villejuif, was that of in- 
heriting the matrices of the royal seals after 
the death of a sovereign. The matrix ofthe 
seal of Charles the Bold is preserved at 
Berne, likewise that of the grand bdtard 
Antoine. 








Michael Angelo, Lionardo da Vinci, and 
Raphael. By C. Clément. Translated by Louisa 
Corkran. (Seeley & Co.)—This is a spirited 
and complete translation of a work which was 
originally published in 1861, and has since been 
reprinted. The book has been revised, and new 
notes added. In some respects it is, even now, 
a little behind the state of knowledge in the 
present day. This is particularly obvious in the 
excellent and comprehensive introductory essay. 
The three biographies are rather memoirs and 
criticisms than simply lives of the painters, and 
they are good examples of their kind. They 
will prove agreeable to the general reader as 
well as to the already informed student who 
is not an artist. Eight illustrations include 
two capital transcripts from Raphael by Marc 
Antonio, and fac-similes from drawings by 
Leonardo are suitable and welcome. It is a 
pity, however, that some competent person has 
not revised Miss Corkran’s pages. We turn 
to p. 48, and find a reference —just as the 
author left it—to the ‘Madonna and Infant 
Christ, St. John the Baptist, and Angels,’ as 
“the admirable picture in tempera, which a 
short time ago [1857 !] was the great attraction 
in the Exhibition at Manchester.” Again, 
in the catalogue, p. 307, of M. Angelo’s 
works, this picture is spoken of in just terms, 
but it is said to be ‘‘ at Mr. Labouchere’s, Stoke 
Park.” This was not quite correct even in 1861, 
for it was in 1859 that Mr. Labouchere became 
Lord Taunton. He died long since, and the 
picture was bought ten years ago by the nation, 
so that it is now No. 809 in the National 
Gallery! Again, on p. 313 the famous bas-relief 
which Buonarrotti executed for Taddeo Taddei, 
and which belonged to Wicwar the painter, is 
described as ‘‘now in the National Gallery, 
London.” It certainly once was in Traf: 
Square and in the National Gallery building, 
but it belonged then, as now, to the Ro 
Academicians, and left Trafalgar Square with 
its owners. In the catalogue of a 
works, p. 329, a beautiful drawing in red chalk, a 
so-called ‘‘lavis,” representing ‘ The Vices shoot- 
ing at Innocence,’ is said to be in the National 
Gallery, whereas it has long been an important 
feature of the royal collection at Windsor. M. 
Clément doubtless now knows more about the 
‘Mona Lisa’ of Da Vinci than when he wrote 
about the reputed “‘ restorations ” of that picture, 
and did not notice that it has been rubbed. In 
the catalogue of Raphaels the pen sketch of the 
‘Dream of the Young Knight’ is said to be in 
the National Gallery, but not a word is said 
about the far more important picture for which 
it was made, and which is in the same frame in 
Trafalgar Square. To our surprise the same 

age, 360, speaks of a ‘ Portrait of a Young 
Man ’ in the Kensington Museum as one of the 
works of Raphael. These are obvious errors, 
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but they are not all, and the whole book needs 
revising so as to include those facts, and the 
inferences to be drawn from them, which it is 
the pride and glory of modern artistic archzo- 
logy to have employed itself upon, not unfre- 
quently to very little profit. M. Clément, 
although happy in the logical consequences he 
draws from his knowledge and his impressions, is 
not well grounded in technical matters, and is 
a little out of his depth now and then, so that 
unconsciously, as usual in such cases, he writes 
more like a dilettante professor than a painter, 
and is not a safe guide in darksome ways. For 
instance, at p. 342 he speaks of Lord Suffolk’s 
‘La Vierge aux Rochers’ as ‘‘a very fine copy 
or duplicate [of the picture in the Louvre], 
which some persons consider original’’(!), Again, 
he says the MSS. of Da Vinci are “ hardly 
legible.” We frequently read of ‘‘ Mr. Wood- 
burn’s Collection” as if it still existed ; nume- 
rous details of this class are out of date. On 
p. 352 we read of the London Gallery of the 
Fine Arts as the place of deposit for the cartoon 
of St. Anne by Da Vinci. We read a transla- 
tion of a well-known name in ‘‘ Jean-Jacques- 
Trivulce.” On p. 312, the group, the ‘ Virgin 
and Child,’ in the church at Bruges, is spoken 
of in terms which show that M. Clément had 
not, when they were written, so far cultivated 
his esthetic sense as he should do, and he was 
not aware of the latest particulars of this group. 
Notwithstanding these anachronisms and short- 
comings, the spirit of the book is so sound and 
good, and the author’s taste so sensitive and his 
judgment so just, that we should not hesitate 
to place it in the hands of any young amateur 
—any one desiring to inform himself about 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo, and Raphael. 

Our Own Country, Descriptive, Historical, 
Pictorial. Illustrated. (Cassell & Co.)—This 
is the second volume of an interesting popular 
work, remarkable for the judgment exercised 
in selecting historical and pictorial subjects for 
illustration by pen and pencil, and for the bright- 
ness and clearness of the letter-press as well as 
the woodcuts. The chosen subjects comprise 
Chester, Charnwood, Bedford, Durham, Derby- 
shire, the Menai Straits, Skye, the Wye, Cam- 
bridge, Exmoor, and the like. Each section is 
enriched with neat woodcuts of well-chosen scenes. 

Notes by Mr. Ruskin on Samuel Prout and 
Wiliam Hunt. Illustrated with Autotypes. 
(The Fine-Art Society. )}—This handsome volume 
is a reprint of notes on drawings exhibited lately 
in New Bond Street, and it is accompanied by 

hotographic fac-similes from fifteen drawings 
y Prout and five by W. Hunt. It is a 
handsome volume, but it ranges badly with a 
former issue by the same publishers, containing 
Mr. Ruskin’s Notes on his Turner Drawings, 
which we reviewed last year. We are com- 
lied to differ from Mr. Ruskin’s estimate of 
out, believing that he rates that dexterous 
drawing-master beyond his merits. A graceful 
anecdote the author relates of his own youth 
probably accounts for this. His bias is due to 
memories of his boyish admiration for a draw- 
ing of Prout’s which hung in ‘‘the old house 
at home.” This difference of opinion does not 
forbid us from admiring the exquisite critical 
sense the author displays in dealing with his 
own impressions of Prout and the character- 
istics of that artist. On the other hand, we 
agree heartily with the opinions Mr. Ruskin 
has expressed about Hunt’s works, and differ 
from him only in ranking the painter still 
higher than he has done. There is much more 
to be said for Hunt as a pathetic designer in a 
fine though homely and simple mood than is 
said here. Our estimate of Hunt as a humourist, 
not a caricaturist, is very high: we could 
hardly expect Mr. Ruskin to admire such a 
quality, but surely no criticism of the artist 
ought to be without any recognition of it. The 
following remark, on a drawing of Hunt’s re- 
presenting an old man praying, is true and finely 
put ; it is described as one of the “‘things that 


+ 





the old painter was himself unspeakably blessed in 
having power to do.” This is almost as good as 
Hunt saying in a reverential mood of himself, 
“*T feel really frightened when I sit down to 
paint a flower.” The author’s analysis of Hunt’s 
technique has all that exquisite acumen and 
power which, it appears to us, is wanting in 
his estimate of Prout. Within its range how 
true and just is the following criticism on a 
drawing called ‘The Butterfly’ :—‘‘ Now this 
little brown-red butterfly is a piece of real 
painting ; and it is as good as Titian or anybody 
else ever did. And if you can enjoy it you can 
enjoy Titian and all other good painters ; and if 
you can’t see anything in it, you can’t see any- 
thing in them, and it is all affectation and pre- 
tence to say that you care about them. And 
with this butterfly, in the drawing I put first, 
please look at the mug and loaf in the one I 
have put last, of the Hunt series, No. 171. The 
whole art of painting is in that mug—as the 
fisherman’s genius was in the bottle. If you 
can feel how beautiful it is, how ethereal, how 
heathery and heavenly, as well as to the utmost 
muggy, you have an eye for colour, and can 
enjoy heather, heaven, and everything else 
below and above.” The photographs in this 
book are admirable. 

Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon, 1880. 
Published under the direction of M. F. G. Dumas. 
(British and Foreign Artists’ Association. )— 
This is the English version of the second issue 
of a serial of which we lately noticed the first 
issue in French, referring to the Salon of 1879. 
It contains nearly four hundred reproductions 
in fac-simile of drawings made for the book by 
the artists whose works are represented. These 
include pictures, drawings, and sculptures, and 
they have the inestimable advantage of giving, 
so far as they go, autographic expressions of 
the motives of the larger number of the 
artists who have supplied the Salon with 
its greatest attractions. Here is a collec- 
tion of excellent memoranda, by aid of which 
the student may refresh his memory of the 
designs, compositions, and incidents of the 
works which he saw this year in the Champs 
Elysées. So much praise, and it is great, may 
be freely given to a very acceptable book 
—a work the difficulty of producing which 
no one who has not had to deal with the 
thousand-and-one interests, whims, piques, and 
passions of artists is in a position to estimate 
fairly. The serpent, whose wisdom is pro- 
verbial, must be a perfect fool to M. Dumas, 
who has succeeded so far as this volume attests 
he has done. On the other hand, we are bound 
to say that the reproductions are frequently of 
a most limited kind, generally bare, if spirited 
and spontaneous, outlines of the examples, 
and lack the proper and nobler elements of 
the pictures.. For example, M. Chabry’s 
sketch of his ‘Au Mois d’Aotit & Valiére,’ a 
landscape of the most gorgeous enamel-like 
coloration, most forceful contrasts of tone 
and light and shade, is no better than a dia- 
gram. The effect and chiaroscuro of the 
pictures are almost invariably absent. In short, 
good as these diagrams are, they serve to show 
not only how much has been done, but that 
more has yet to be achieved, and that the art of 
making complete memoranda of pictures on a 
small scale has yet to be brought into general 
use. It may be done, and M. Dumas’s con- 
tributors are in the right way. We need hardly 
add to our testimony of admiring wonder at the 
success of the editor who has secured the aid 
of so many artists by saying that the absence 
of transcripts of a considerable number of good 
pictures testifies how, in some cases, even he 
has failed. 

The Art of Fan Painting. By Madame la 
Baronne Delamardelle. Translated by G. A. 
Bouvier. (Lechertier, Barbe & Co.)—This is 
an artists’ colourman’s price list, with a few notes 
added on the history and uses of fans,.and very 
brief instructions as to the modes of painting 





those dainty articles. Some of the instructions 
are exquisitely primitive, e.g., ‘Trees on fans 
do not resemble a bit those trees painted after 
the laws of nature.” We are not quite sure we 
understand this fragment. The next is plainer, 
but surely not infallible :—‘‘ The representa- 
tion of water looks well on a fan. It is always 
done horizontally, excepting, however, when it 
is a waterfall or spring.” Temerarious critics 
might demand of Madame la Baronne Delamar- 
delle, ‘‘ How about the sea in a storm?” 








NOTES FROM ATHENS. 
June 26, 1880, 

Tue Archeological Society has lately recom- 
menced the excavations at Dipylum at the 
ancient cemetery of the Ceramicus. Till the 
other day the researches yielded nothing of 
interest ; the Society, however, continued to lay 
bare a considerable mass of earth which covered 
a double wall, which appears to have formed 
part of the rampart of the town. One of these 
walls was most carefully built, but the other, 
which was in front of it and ran parallel to it, 
is not so well constructed. But two weeks ago a 
monument of great value was found. This is a 
funeral stéie, which served as cover to a water 
conduit, broken unluckily at the top and on the 
right side, at a height of about two métres. In 
the centre is sculptured a great vase, which is 
shaped like a hydria: on the left is a AjKuOos 
of very small dimensions. On the right is seen 
the foot only of a third vase, which formed, no 
doubt, a pendant to the bottle on the left. 
Above is a bandlet in the form of a garland; in 
the left corner is suspended an alabastrum. The 
large vase is decorated with a bas-relief repre- 
senting a farewell. A young man standing 
erect before a horse holds two lances of un- 
equal length, and gives his right hand to an old 
man, behind whom is a draped child. Above 
this bas-relief is read— 

Ilavairvos ’Apagavre[is]. 
Upon the AyxvOos is represented a child, who 
runs trundling a hoop. The work on these two 
bas-reliefs is careful, and belongs to a good 
epoch of Greek art. The characters of the 
inscription belong to the first half of the fourth 
century. 

Another piece of sculpture has been found 
lately in some excavations undertaken near the 
Military Hospital, in the street which leads to 
Phalerum. It is a statue of a Menad, who is 
lying asleep upon arock. It is made of white 
Pentelic marble, and the excution, although 
of Roman times, is very careful, and is marked 
by many excellent points. The figure lies on her 
right side, and above her one sees a panther’s 
skin, and the head of the animal is hung at 
the corner. Her hair is very carefully executed, 
and the tresses divided with great art ; her eyes 
are closed. In the same locality has been dis- 
covered an ancient altar. Since formerly the 
débris of a great house were found here, it is 
believed that this statue belonged to some 
wealthy owner. 

Other very interesting relics have been found 
by a German architect, Herr Bohn, at the 
entrance to the Acropolis, where he was making 
purely scientific researches. They consist of a 
new fragment of the balustrade which bordered 
the terrace of the Temple of Nike Apteros. 
This fragment, like those previeusly known, 
represents a Victory. The face looks almost 
straight to the front ; the wings are extended, 
the right leg slightly advanced. The head is 
missing, and the upper part of the body is much 
injured. At the same place has been unearthed 
a little statue of Victory, of which the moulage 
is in one of the museums of Athens, and which 
was supposed to be lost ; but the head has dis- 
appeared. At the same time Herr Bohn has 
removed almost all the earth accumulated on 
the slope of the Propylzea, and he has laid bare 
the rock at the lett of the lateral staircase. 
Besides this, he has opened a trench at the 
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foot of the gate, and of the wall of which it 
forms the centre. Near the gate, on the 
right, at a depth of half a mitre, there has been 
found embedded in the wall a bas-relief of small 
dimensions, representing a quadriga, in a perfect 
state of preservation. ‘The charioteer is perched 
before the car on the pole, while a young 
warrior in the rear seems to be in the act of 
placing his foot ontheground. Anotherfragment, 
found near the wall, represents, in relief, a ser- 
pent, which coils itself round an olive tree laden 
with fruit. It is supposed to represent the 
serpent of the Erechtheum. 

At the same time with the discoveries made 
at Athens, two others, of some importance, have 
to be mentioned. The one is the discovery at 
the Pirzus, quite close to the Bay of Zea, of the 
theatre mentioned in Xenophon (Hellen. ii. 4), 
quite distinct from that of Munychia, the ruins 
of which are to be seen much further on to the 
north-east of Zea. On this find I put off writing 
for the present, as the excavations are still in 
progress, and I pass on to the discovery made 
in the island of Paros. 

At Parikia, the principal port of Paros, the 
company which works the quarries was digging 
for a railway. In a field near the Monastery 
Hecatontapyliani has been found an ancient 
cemetery, which contains numbers of sarcophagi 
and bas-reliefs in a very good style of art. In 
the sarcophagi have been fourd several skele- 
tons, ancient vases, and various ornaments. 
Unfortunately the excavations have been sus- 
pended, because over the ancient cemetery is 
situated the modern, and it has to be removed. 

M. P. Lampros. 





SALES, 
Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold, 
last week, the following pictures and water- 
colour drawings. Drawings: D. Cox, A Hay- 
field, 79l.; A View in Wales, with Castle and 
Peasant with Sheep, 88/.; A Gipsy Encamp- 
ment, 90/.; A Hayfield, 50/. G. Barrett, Tra- 
velling Peasants, near the Coast, 55/. P. De 
Wint, A Lake Scene, 69/. Pictures: Bernardo 
Caneletti, View of Dresden, 178/.; The Com- 
panion, 189/. G. Poussin, A Landscape, with 
Apollo and the Muses, 183/. A. Cuyp, Portrait 
of the Artist’s Father, 1101. 


Fine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. Dyatt, the curator of the Walker Art 
Gallery at Liverpool, writes :—‘‘I see in the 
‘Fine - Art Gossip’ column of last week’s 
Atheneum that the Dundee Exhibition made 
sales last year to the amount of 10,000/. In 
making this statement you have no doubt been 
misled by the wording of the Dundee advertise- 
ment inviting artists to contribute, in which is 
given the amount of 10,000/. as the result of 
two years’ sales. No provincial exhibition sold 
10,000. worth last year as far as I know; the 
only one that approached that sum was the 
Liverpool Corporation Exhibition, the sales 
there amounting to 9,1591. 153.” 


A Return to an Order of the House of Lords 
has been published, and comprises resolutions 
of the Trustees of the National Gallery, with 
remarks on the same by the Director in respect 
to the proposed increase in the public usefulness 
of the institution. The Trustees recommend 
the abolition or considerable modification of the 
practice of closing the Gallery in the autumn, 
provided the staff is increased commensurately 
to the public demands. They see no objection 
to extending the hours of admission during the 
summer on a similar condition. They deprecate 
the indiscriminate admission of the public on 
the students’ days, because that practice might 
endanger the pictures and would cause great in- 
convenience to the students. But, if the Govern- 
ment desires to curtail the privileges of the 
students, the Trustees are willing to consider 
and report on the subject. Mr. Burton says 











that, as everybody already knew was the fact, 
the extension is purely a financial question. 
He agrees with the Trustees that an extension 
of hours of opening the Gallery during the 
summer would be unattended with benefit, 
because that class of the public in whose 
favour this would be done would least use it 
in practice. He energetically urges the claims 
of the students to those facilities which 
were given them as essential conditions at the 
foundation of the Gallery, to deprive them 
of which would be to depart from one of 
the purposes of such an institution, and limit 
the means provided for direct artistic edu- 
cation. The easels would be in the way of 
the visitors and endanger the pictures if the 
public were indiscriminately admitted while the 
students were at work. He contemns the 
alleged example of continental practice in this 
respect, because abroad the number of visitors 
is much less than in England. With us the 
number of students is much greater than in 
Dresden, Munich, and Vienna. Reserved days 
are needed, as Mr. Burton avers, for dusting 
and cleaning the pictures. In Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Munich one day in each week is 
strictly reserved, and, except at Vienna, where 
students are admitted on that day, no visitor 
has entrance to any of those national galleries. 
Mr. Burton might have added that no other 
gallery exhibits pictures in such small rooms 
as those which are thoroughfares in Trafalgar 
Square, and could hardly be simultaneously 
devoted to the students and the public. On 
the whole, the Trustees and Director trust that 
abolition of the autumnal closing will satisfy 
the reasonable demands of the public. We 
should have added among the desiderata an 
extension of the hours in the summer and ad- 
mission of the public for a small fee on the 
students’ days, a plan which has worked adimir- 
ably at South Kensington. e practice of 
admitting the public and students together in 
the British Museum is not applicable to the 
National Gallery, while the rooms are smaller 
and the attractions greater in Trafalgar Square, 
the risks of damage being much more consider- 
able than in Bloomsbury. 

Mr. F. Ssymour Hapen’s brochwre on the 
‘Etched Work of Rembrandt’ has been trans- 
lated into French, and published in the form of 
a rider to the July number of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, 


WE shall shortly resume publication of ‘‘ The 
Private Collections of England,” and propose 
successively to deal with the fine galleries at 
Wentworth - Woodhouse, renowned for Van 
Dycks, at Wortley Hall, at Duncombe Park, at 
Nostel Priory, and at Grantley Hall. These 
collections belong to Earl Fitzwilliam, the Earls 
of Wharncliffe and Faversham, to Mr. Winn, 
and Lord Grantley respectively. Although 
most of the galleries are exceptionally rich in 
fine works, even the more important of them 
has been overlooked, except in the perfunctory 
notices of Dr. Waagen. Wentworth-Woodhouse 
is historical, and Earl Fitzwilliam has given 
exceptional facilities for our studies ; at Nostel 
are many undescribed things of very great 
value. In seeing these the advantages we owe 
to the owner are many. 


M. Bastien- Lepacs, who is at present at 
work on a portrait of Mr. Henry Irving, pro- 
poses to make a tour in Scotland. 

Mr. A. S. Murray is engaged on a ‘ History 
of Greek Sculpture’ from the earliest times to 
the age of Phidias. The book, which will be 
illustrated, will be published by Mr. Murray. 

WE are indebted to Messrs. J. Hogarth & 
Sons for a portfolio of ‘ Drawings by Japanese 
Artists,’ reproduced with admirable fidelity, 
coloured in fae-simile by the auto process, 
and comprising descriptions by Mr. F. Dillon, 
one of the most conscientious of our artists. 
These works were not | since .exhibited 
privately by the Burlington Club, and it is pro- 











posed, should this portfolio be welcomed, to add 
further collections of the same kind, and thus 
more completely illustrate thé survival of one 
of the most remarkable forms of art the world 
knows, of which it is but too probable this is 
the final instance. Mr. Dillon has contributed 
a very intelligent and highly appreciative preface 
to the portfolio. It is one of the best essays on 
Japanese art, where few are even tolerable, so 
great is the presumption of the authors. We 
cordially recommend the portfolio to the student 
of art in general, not only for its own sake, but 
because of the great advantages which intelligent 
studies of the subject offer to inquirers into the 
history of wsthetics. These fac-similes are not 
unworthy of Da Vinci, for they render nature 
with exceptional felicity, and reproduce her 
beauties in the finest, most faithful style. As 
specimens of pure draughtsmanship they are 
exemplary, for they embody the principles of 
the noblest modes of execution; some of them 
are like Albert Diirer’s sketches. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 

Roya ITALIAN OPERA.—Cohen’s ‘ Estella.’ 

HER Masxsry’s THEATRE.—Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele.’ 

Irwould serve no useful purpose to criticize 
M. Jules Cohen’s ‘ Estella’ with the same 
minuteness observed below in dealing with 
‘Mefistofele.’ Here we have to do not with 
the work-of an original thinker, but with the 
product of a well-read and earnest musician, 
apparently incapable of taking the lead in 
any hitherto untrodden path, or of even sug- 
gesting an idea not already appropriated by 
some one else. M. Cohen wrote several 
works for the Parisian stage between 1860 
and 1870, including ‘ Maitre Claude,’ ‘ José 
Mario,’ ‘Dea,’ and ‘Les Blyets’ (‘ Estella’). 
For the last decade he has added nothing to 
this list, and is now one of the professors at 
the Conservatoire. ‘Les Bluets’ was pro- 
duced at the Théatre Lyrique in 1867; but 
in spite of the advantage gained by the co- 
operation of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, and 
the fact of its being the year of the Paris 
Exhibition, the opera was only performed 
aboutten times, and has never been revived in 
the French capital. The present Italianized 
version was written for Nice in 1873, the 
dialogue being exchanged for recitative, a 
comic character eliminated in favour of 
one extremely serious, and other changes 
effected with a view of rendering the work 
more imposing. The story, by Messrs. Cor- 
mon and Trianon, is not objectionable on 
either moral or wsthetic grounds, but it 
labours under the disadvantage of being 
entirely unsympathetic, the principal charac- 
ters having no marked individuality, and the 
hero being singularly destitute of the quality 
of heroism. The final scene, wherein the 
coronation of the new king of Castile is seen 
simultaneously with that of the assumption 
of the black veil by the girl he has weakly 
deserted, borders on caricature. The music 
is, as a rule, rather cleverly manufactured, 
the various strains intended to be bucolic, 
amorous, religious, or heroic generally an- 
swering their purpose most appropriately. 
But of freshness of idea or treatment not a 
trace is to be noted. Reminiscences abound 
in every number, and ially in those 
portions which, judged by themselves, are 
the most effective in the o There is 
over all an air of artificiality which is de- 
structive of all charm. It would be unjust 
to term ‘ Estella’ a worthless opera, but. it 
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is in no sense a great one, and it must be 
added to the already lengthy list of failures 
identified with the recent history of the 
Royal Italian Opera. As tothe performance, 
we have little but praise to offer. The part 
of the heroine makes no undue strain on 
either the vocal or dramatic powers of 
Madame Patti, and she invests it with all 
the charm of which it is capable. Signor 
Nicolini as Fabio, the uninteresting hero, is 
perhaps less objectionable than usual, and 
the other parts are, on the whole, adequately 
interpreted. As usual at this house, the 
mise en scene is elaborate and splendid, but 
this liberality will not save the opera. 

The production of Signor Boito’s ‘ Mefis- 
tofele’ will not only serve to render an 
otherwise dreary opera season memorable, 
but it will impress many minds with the 
welcome truth that Italy must not yet be 
erased from the list of productive musical 
nations. The condition of affairs had, 
indeed, become desperate, and even now it 
would be rash to assume that the mantle of 
genius is about to pass from the relaxing 
grasp of Signor Verdi to the shoulders of 
another, instead of falling to the ground, as 
once seemed to be inevitable. But if the 
promise shown by the composer of ‘ Mefis- 
tofele’ is happily fulfilled, a new school of 
Italian opera may arise, nobler and loftier 
than that of previous generations, but no 
less calculated to charm by mere force of 
sensuous beauty. Signor Arrigo Boito was 
born in 1840, and ‘ Mefistofele’ was pro- 
duced at La Scala, Milan, in 1868. For a 
musician of twenty-eight years the work 
must be considered a wonderful achieve- 
ment, if not wholly without precedent in 
the annals of the lyric drama. Previous to 
this, however, Boito had given evidence of 
his individuality. After leaving the Milan 
Conservatoire in 1862, he commenced to 
publish a series of articles on music, re- 
markable for their daring flights of fancy, 
and also a quantity of original verse, includ- 
ing a work entitled ‘Il Re Orso,’ equally 
unconventional, not to say extravagant. 
‘Mefistofele’ achieved a fiasco equal to 
that of Berlioz’s ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’; and 
the result is not surprising, for a work more 
at variance with the ordinary style of an 
Italian opera it would be impossible to con- 
ceive. Thus temporarily discouraged, Sig- 
nor Boito devoted himself chiefly to literary 
composition for a time, producing the 
libretto of an opera, ‘Amleto,’ for Franco 
Faccio, a kindred spirit with himself, and 
other poems for music. A two-act operetta, 
‘Ero e Leandre,’ of which he wrote the 
words and music, has not yet been repre- 
sented, and he is at present engaged on a 
grand opera on the subject of Nero, which 
is to see the light at La Scala in 1882, not- 
withstanding the insulting reception ac- 
corded in that theatre to the earlier work. 
The success of Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ at 
Bologna paved the way for a resuscitation 
of ‘ Mefistofele’ in 1875 at that place, and 
the judgment of the Milanese public was 
promptly reversed. The fame of the work, 
which, it is fair to say, had undergone exten- 
sive revision, quickly spread through Italy, 
but until this week no other country had had 
an opportunity of pronouncing an opinion 
on the composer. A glance at the score is 
sufficient to impress a musician with a sense 
of the extreme boldness and independence of 








the author, and a similar feeling must have 
dominated the minds of those present at the 
performance on Tuesday. But the descrip- 
tion of Signor Boito as an ardent disciple of 
Wagner is far from being accurate or ex- 
haustive. The abandonment of the stereo- 
typed forms of musical structure in opera is 
one of the principles of the German re- 
former, but there are others which the 
Italian composer evinces no disposition to 
adopt, at least in the present work. In 
Wagner’s libretti—or, more properly speak- 
ing, poems for music—dramatie consistency 
is a salient feature. The story proceeds 
steadily to its climax, and the attention 
is not for an instant diverted to side issues 
or by the introduction of extraneous matter 
having no bearing on the main theme. 
It is just in this respect that Signor Boito 
departs most widely from his alleged teacher, 
even to the extent of damaging his work in 
the eyes of critics and the general public. 
The six sections into which ‘ Mefistofele’ is 
divided are identical in spirit, though not in 
letter, with scenes in Goethe’s ‘ Faust’; but 
the want of continuity is obvious, and it is a 
considerable advantage that the non-literary 
portion of the public has been already ren- 
dered familiar with the details of the grand 
conception of the German poet through the 
medium of the cleverly arranged libretto of 
Messrs. Barbier and Carré utilized by M. 
Gounod. The ‘“ Prologue in Heaven,” the 
scenes on the Brocken and with Helen of 
Troy, have but little significance except as 
aids to the picturesque. The general effect 
at first acquaintance is that of a series of 
dream-like tableaux disunited and bewilder- 
ingtothe mind. It is to be fervently wished 
that in his next lyric drama Boito will show 
that he is not wholly indifferent to the advan- 
tages of symmetry and unity in design. But 
it is time that we should speak more particu- 
larly of the music. The Prologue is to a 
large extent eccentric rather than original, 
and altogether lacks nobility until the climax, 
which is undeniably effective, though the art 
displayed is not of a very lofty description. 
The objections taken to the stage represen- 
tation of Goethe’s paraphrase of Job i. have 
all the more weight because the music is 
mostly of the earth, earthy. The Kermesse 
scene is fragmentary, and the same effort 
to be unconventional is apparent. The 
prolonged bass notes at the change of scene 
are unmeaning, and to the orchestra might 
surely have been allotted more interesting 
work during the inevitable pause in the ac- 
tion. The ensuing cantabile for Faust is in 
agreeable contrast to the preceding music, 
and the song of Mephistopheles, ‘‘Son lo 
spirito che nega sempre,” has some character. 
But it is in the garden scene that Boito’s 
genius first manifests itself free from all 
trammels. The entire treatment of this 
episode is delightfully piquant and fresh, 
and in curious contrast to the dreamy senti- 
mentality of M. Gounod’s setting. Perhaps 
the Italian composer has erred on the side of 
flippancy, but only to a slight extent. In 
the arrangement of the music to the Witches’ 
Sabbath on the Brocken there was a risk 
of plagiarizing from Weber or Meyerbeer. 
The first danger has been avoided, but there 
are some faint reminiscences of ‘ Robert le 
Diable.’ Nevertheless, the scene is powerful, 
and in the main original, especially the final 
Suga infernale, than which we can call to mind 





nothing more wild, surging, or impetuous, 
save Wagner’s ‘“‘ Walkiirenritt.” Still more 
admirable is the succeeding prison scene. 
Gretchen’s air, ‘‘ L’altra notte in fondo al 
mare,” is genuinely pathetic; the colloquy 
with Faust shows intense dramatic feeling, 
and the reprise of the celestial motive from 
the Prologue has an exquisite effect. But 
the greatest charm is to be found in the 
scene of the ‘‘ Classical Sabbath,’? wherein 
Signor Boito was enabled to follow the bent 
of his own mind uninfluenced by memories 
of what other composers had done. The duet, 
‘‘Canta la serenata,” now familiar enough 
in our concert-rooms, is a mere trifle, but it 
has an ineffable charm, and the subsequent 
ensemble is remarkable for sensuous beauty. 
In the final scene the attempt to portray 
by means of orchestral motivi Goethe’s four 
ghostly figures which trouble Faust when his 
last hour is nigh is not particularly successful ; 
but the climax, in which the themes of the 
Prologue and of the Classical Sabbath return, 
the former prevailing, is very effective. 
From a technical point of view the music 
presents some striking features. Progres- 
sions of consecutive fifths are made with 
unblushing audacity alike in the celestial, 
terrestrial, and infernal scenes, and extra- 
neous modulation is used with the utmost 
excess. But the phrasing is essentially 
Italian, and the writing for the voices is 
generally flowing and grateful. In the 
matter of orchestration Signor Boito shows 
himself a master. He is evidently well 
versed in modern scores, and his effects are 
almost invariably felicitous and certainly 
never vulgar, though when noise seems to 
be demanded he does not spare. Recurring 
to the main question as to whether the work 
is an adequate musical illustration of its great 
original, a conclusive answer cannot be given 
either way. That Boito looks at ‘ Faust’ 
through Italian spectacles is manifest alike 
by his literary and musical treatment of the 
theme. Schumann and Liszt were fascinated 
by the philosophical and mystical aspects of 
the subject ; M. Gounod evolved from it an 
infinity of sentiment and passion; Berlioz 
and after him Boito have sought to depict its 
picturesque and dramatic possibilities. Only 
a colossal genius could grasp the wondrous 
creation from all these diverse points of 
view. Temperament and nationality have 
to be considered if we would render justice 
to the various commentaries of the musicians 
named. 

The production of ‘Mefistofele’ and the 
manner in which it has been accomplished 
are circumstances in the highest degree 
creditable to the Impresario of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre and his various subordinates. The 
work is one of exceptional difficulty to all 
concerned, but the general performance on 
Tuesday was marked by singularly few 
hitches in any department. Even the stage 
management, of which we have had frequent 
occasion to complain at this house, was ex- 
ceptionally good, and the scenery by Signor 
Magnani is in the purest taste. The orches- 
tra under Signor Arditi was very praise- 
worthy, and the chorus sang with unwonted 
vigour, though with a sad want of delicacy, 
a good piano being seldom if ever obtained. 
Owing to the peculiar arrangement of the 
libretto, only five principals are required, so 
that the difficulties in the way of securing a 
good cast are not great. Madame Christine 
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Nilsson’s embodiment of Margherita was a 
triumph ; but this was by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion, as the part differs strongly 
from that in Gounod’s ‘Faust.’ In the 
garden scene the freshness and naiveté of 
Gretchen’snature were charmingly expressed, 
and the death scene was almost painful in 
its intensity. In a psychological sense the 
representation was perhaps the most vivid 
we have witnessed for many years on the 
lyric stage. From this to the calm and 
statuesque beauty of the Elena episode was 
a great step, but Madame Nilsson conquered 
the difficulty, and thus her entire share in the 

erformance gave the highest satisfaction. 
edeme Trebelli was perfectly artistic in 
the small parts of Marta and Pantalis, and 
Signor Campanini as Faust sang and acted 
very effectively, the part being already 
familiar to him. Signor Nannetti was even 
more successful as Mefistofele. The charac- 
ter is more of a demon and less of a buffoon 
than in Gounod’s opera, and Signor Nannetti, 
who first performed the réle at the Bologna 
revival in 1875, realized all its dramatic 
capabilities. The reception of the opera 
was never for an instant in doubt. From 
the Prologue until the climax the applause 
was enthusiastic, but the composer modestly 
refused all calls until the end, when he had 
to appear three times. We do not for an 
instant contend that this flattering verdict 
was undeserved. Even making allowance 
for all the faults to which we have unhesi- 
tatingly called attention, ‘Mefistofele’ is 
a work of extreme significance. Its imper- 
fections are due to the fact that at the age 
of twenty-eight originality generally resolves 
itself into mere peculiarity. That so much 
of inspiration is to be found in a youthful 
work speaks loudly for the genius of the 
composer. To paraphrase the words in- 
scribed on Schubert’s tomb at Vienna, it may 
be said of Signor Boito’s score, ‘“‘ Herein is 
contained a rich treasure, and fairer hopes.” 








NEW VOCAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Year: a Cantata. The Words selected 
from various Poets ; the Music composed by 
William Jackson (Masham). (Novello & Co.) 

Christmas Eve. A short Cantata for Alto Solo, 
Chorus, and Orchestra. Composed by Niels 
W. Gade. Op. 40. (Same publishers. ) 

Mass in C, for Four Voices and Organ. Com- 
posed by E. Silas. Op. 62. (Same publishers.) 

Handel’s Opera Songs. A Collection of Fifty- 
two Songs, selected from Handel’s Italian 
Operas, with Italian and English Words ; the 
latter by M. X. Hayes. Edited, with a Piano- 
forte Accompaniment arranged from the Score, 
by W. T. Best. (Boosey & Co.) 


Tae large number of important musical works 
published of late years by English composers 
must be a source of gratification to all who 
desire to see native art take a worthy place in 
public estimation. We have been asa nation far 
too much inclined to undervalue what may be 
described as the musical products of our own 
land. Nowhere has a more striking illustration 
been seen of the proverb that a prophet has no 
honour in his own country. The common 
dictum that the English are not a musical 
nation has been repeated ad nauseam; and 
though we can point to such names as those of 
Purcell, Gibbons, Wilbye, Croft, and Boyce in 
the past, and in our own day to those of 
Bennett, Macfarren, and many others, the 
fallacy is only lately exploded, and is probably 
even now believed in to some extent. It is for 
this reason that we have placed an English 
work first on the list of new publications now 








under review. True, Mr. Jackson’s cantata is 
not a novelty, having been produced at the 
Bradford Festival of 1859; but the fact of its 
republication more than twenty years after its 
first performance is none the less significant. 
The career of William Jackson, known as ‘‘Jack- 
son of Masham,” to distinguish him from his 
namesake, the composer, William Jackson of 
Exeter, is a remarkable instance of what 
enthusiasm and industry can accomplish, even 
when unaided by the slightest spark of genius. 
From the short biography given in Dr. Grove’s 
‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ we learn 
that he was the son of a miller, and that his 
love for music induced him to teach himself 
nearly every instrument, besides harmony and 
counterpoint ; that while engaged in business at 
Masham as a tallow-chandler he wrote two ora- 
torios, ‘The Deliverance of Israel from Babylon’ 
and ‘ Isaiah’; that he subsequently gave up his 
business, and adopted music as a profession, 
becoming successively chorus- master at the 
Bradford Festivals, and conductor of the Fes- 
tival Choral Society. The present cantata, 
composed, as already said, for one of the 
Bradford Festivals, is in its subject similar to 
Haydn’s ‘Seasons.’ The selection of the words 
made by Mr. Jackson, ranging from Fletcher 
and Herrick down to Leigh Hunt and Thomas 
Hood, has the disadvantage, inseparable from 
the plan pursued, of an entire want of unity of 
style. The music has a considerable amount 
of melody, which, though showing no in- 
dividuality of thought, is at least free from 
obvious reminiscences. It is nowhere great; 
and when the composer attempts a high 
flight, as, for example, in the Storm Chorus 
(No. 15), he fails ; but many of the numbers are 
decidedly pleasing. Among the best may be 
named the duet ‘“‘The earth smiles greenly” 
(No. 6) ; the chorus ‘‘ Pack clouds away” (No. 9), 
in which the orchestration (to judge from the 
indications in the piano score) appears rather 
vulgar ; the part-song (No. 18) ‘‘ Let us quit the 
leafy arbour,” the trio ‘‘ Now the pale moon” 
(No. 19), and the ‘‘ Harvest Home” chorus (No. 
21), all of which are effective. Two waltz 
numbers, one for soprano solo and one for 
chorus, are also pretty, though decidedly trivial. 
As a whole, the cantata is a creditable specimen 
of good amateur work, and will be found accept- 
able, on account of its pleasing character and 
only moderate difficulty, to choral societies of 
limited resources. 

Gade’s ‘Christmas Eve,’ though new in an 
English version, is not one of its composer’s 
most recent works. Under its German title, 
‘Die heilige Nacht,’ it was published at Leipzig 
some fifteen years ago. The English translation 
is from the skilled hands of the Rev. J. Trout- 
beck, which is equivalent to saying that it is 
excellently done. The cantata is one of Gade’s 
most charming works, full of beautiful melody, 
and very effectively written both for solo and 
chorus. The latter is mostly in eight parts, a 
fact which may hinder its acceptance by small 
choral societies ; but those who have the needful 
resources will certainly be delighted with it. 
In popularity it ought at least to equal the same 
composer’s well-known ‘ Spring’s Message.’ 

We learn from the title-page of Herr Silas’s 
Mass that it was written for the great Inter- 
national Competition of Sacred Music held in 
Belgium in 1866, and that it obtained, among 
seventy-six competitors of twelve different 
nations, the first prize, consisting of a gold medal 
and 1,000 francs. Though described as “ for 
four voices and organ,” it is evident from the 
foot-note “‘Full score in MS.” that it was 
originally written with orchestral accompani- 
ment. The work displays great talent and 
thorough mastery of composition, but there is 
little inspiration in it. It is very effectively 
written, and can hardly be called dry; yet there 
is nothing which particularly impresses either 
with the sense of power or beauty. Real genius 
is, however, so rare that, in default of it, we 








may be content to accept such excellent work- 
manship as we find in this Mass. It is some- 
what remarkable that throughout the work there 
are no fugues. In the ‘‘ Pleni sunt coli” and 
in the “‘ Dona” we meet with imitative 

in the fugal style, but in neither of these is the 
subject strictly answered according to the laws 
of fugal composition. No one would doubt 
Herr Silas’s ability to write a fugue if he wished ; 
but his refraining from doing so under such 
circumstances is none the less curious. 

Mr. Best has earned the gratitude of singers 
by rescuing from oblivion many of the fine 
songs to be found in Handel’s operas. Public 
taste has so changed as regards dramatic music 
that there is hardly the remotest chance of any 
of Handel’s operas being revived in this country, 
though as we write we recall the fact that, at a 
series of historical opera performances recently 
given at Hamburg, his first opera, ‘ Almira,’ was 
performed as a curiosity. Though seldom con- 
taining more than one short chorus, Handel’s 
operas are, as regards their songs, fully equal 
in merit to his oratorios. It is well known that 
he frequently, in the latter part of his life, trans- 
ferred songs from his secular to his sacred 
works with little or no alteration; and perhaps 
the first thing that will strike those who examine 
the present volume will be the identity of style 
in these songs with those to be met with in such 
works as ‘Samson’ or ‘Judas Maccabzeus.’ The 
selection which has been made by Mr. Best, 
comprising the finest numbers from twenty-two 
operas, is most excellent; to specify all the gems 
to be met with, it would be needful to catalogue 
the larger number of the titles. The pianoforte 
accompaniments are very judicious, and faithful 
to the intentions of the composer. In a few 
cases Mr. Best has changed the time-notation 
(e.g. in the songs ‘‘ Verdi prati” and ‘‘ Lascia ch’ io 
pianga”), but he is fully justified in doing so, 
as the old method of writing would have con- 
veyed an erroneous impression to those not 
accustomed to ancient music. All lovers of 
Handel will heartily welcome the appearance 
of the present admirable collection. 








THE GARDNER LEGACY. 
33, Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, July 5, 1880. 

THERE probably never was a time when more 
attention was given to the improvement of the 
condition of the blind; and owing to the general 
diffusion of the Braille system of embossed 
writing, the young and the intelligent blind of 
all ages have an instrument of self-culture placed 
in their hands which much reduces the dis- 
advantages under which they labour. A litera- 
ture is at their disposal only limited by the 
necessary bulk and cost of embossed books. 
Maps and other educational apparatus have also 
been brought to perfection, and are obtainable 
at a small cost, while for the old and hard-handed 
embossed books suitable to their wants are pro- 
vided on Moon’s system. 

Never have there been so many blind success- 
fully maintaining themselves by basket-making 
and other handicrafts, as well as in business, 
and even in the liberal professions. It is but a 
few years since not more than about one per 
cent. of the old pupils of our various institutions 
succeeded in earning a living by the profession 
of music, and this proportion is still maintained 
in many of the older and more backward insti- 
tutions; but the last report of the Royal Normal 
College shows that, after careful training, about 
80 per cent. of the old pupils of that institution 
succeed in maintaining themselves. 

For the old and infirm blind there are many 
excellent societies which, by granting them 
pensions at their own homes, make their lot 
more tolerable, though what is done in this way 
still falls short of what is required ; indeed, the 
same want of funds hampers the operation of 
almost every agency which is doing good work 
for the blind; and it would be a great benefit 
to them if sufficient funds existed to place 
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within the reach of all the advantages now 
enjoyed by a comparatively limited number, 
and experienced persons were to check waste, 
and see to the proper application of the money. 
Such a happy state of things appeared to dawn 
upon the blind when the late Mr. Henry 
Gardner in his will provided for all classes of 
the blind, and appointed five trustees, some of 
whom were men of whose judgment and capa- 
city there could be no doubt. The provisions 
were briefly as follows: he bequeathed 300,000/. 
to be invested for the benefit of the blind of 
England and Wales ; the interest is to be applied 

rtly to the education of the young, especially 
in the profession of music; partly in assisting 
others in learning and exercising handicrafts ; 
lastly, he did not forget those who from age or 
infirmity are unable to do much towards their 
own support, as he directed a portion to be set 
apart for pensions. The trustees were the 
Bishop of London, Lord Kinnaird, the Hon. 
Arthur Kinnaird, the testator’s nephew, Capt. 
Beaumont, and his only daughter, Mrs. Richard- 
son-Gardner. So far everything seemed satis- 
factory ; but it soon appeared that the trustees 
could not agree. Mrs. Richardson-Gardner, 
whose husband is M.P. for Windsor, wished to 
found a large blind school in that place espe- 
cially devoted to the teaching of music, while 
the help to the older blind was to take the 
shape of almshouses connected with this Gardner 
institution. The other trustees thought that, as 
the will directs that the money should be dis- 
tributed between education (especially musical), 
handicrafts, and pensions, and since excellent 
institutions already exist for the carrying out 
of these objects, it would be more in accordance 
with the will of the testator, and more to the 
advantage of the blind, if the money was given 
to existing institutions, attaching to them the 
donor’s name, as a memorial of his munifi- 
cence. In this view four out of the five trustees 
concurred, but Mrs. Richardson-Gardner would 
not yield, and the decision of the matter rests 
with the Court of Chancery. 

Most, if not all, of the blind institutions of the 
country have now been consulted, and, although 
differing on matters of minor detail, appear to 
be all but unanimous in condemning the Windsor 
scheme. In the first place the majority of the 
blind lose their sight after the period of child- 
hood, and being, therefore, incapable of taking 
up music as a profession, are compelled to prac- 
tise some form of handicraft, by which many are 
able to support themselves, while others, though 
not earning sufficient for their maintenance, 
can make from five to ten shillings a week, 
which keeps them from the tedium and de- 
moralization of idleness, and enables them, with 
a little further help, to live comfortably. All 
these people, who form the majority of the 
working class, and who were distinctly provided 
for by the will of the testator, would be excluded 
from participation in his bounty if the Windsor 
scheme be carried out. 

For the aged and infirm, who can only be 
assisted by direct charity, pensions are more 
acceptable than almshouses. No one who has 
had much experience among the poor can 
doubt this, and it has been acted upon with 
Se advantage in the case of Greenwich 

ospital and other old foundations. It seems 
quite unnecessary to return to a form of charity 
which is condemned by most competent autho- 
rities, especially as it is not enjoined, or even 
hinted at, by the testator. There remains now 
to be considered the musical part of the scheme. 
There is no doubt that the late Mr. Gardner 
was right in attaching great importance to the 
musical education of the blind. Indeed, during 
his lifetime he was a liberal benefactor to the 
Royal Normal College, certainly the foremost 
and most successful school of its kind in Europe. 
The most natural and economical way of apply- 
ing that part of the Gardner fund which is set 
apart for musical training seems to be to found 
a certain number of Gardner scholarships, tenable 





at the college and open by competition to blind 
children wherever educated. Such an arrange- 
ment would ensure the maximum good at the 
minimum cost, and would stimulate the musical 
education of the blind throughout the country. 
The present buildings of the college can accom- 
modate about 120 pupils, and it would be dan- 
gerous to train many more just now, as there is a 
very realrisk of sending out more teachers, tuners, 
and organists than are required to supply the 
demand ; but independently of this objection to 
a new institution, a large sum would have to be 
spent in buildings, staff, &c. The founders of 
the Normal College saw distinctly that the cause 
of the comparative failure of the older schools 
was that they did not aim sufficiently high. The 
founders, therefore, provided an adequate num- 
ber of new first-class pianos, instead of the old 
jingling abominations so often seen in schools 
for the blind. They also spared neither trouble 
nor money, obtaining the very best resident 
teachers that could be found, and fixed on a site 
within easy reach of London, so that the best 
professors for organ, piano, singing, &c., are 
easily accessible; and the young men in the 
tuning department who are sufficiently advanced 
can go up daily to tune in the London factories. 
Besides this, the Crystal Palace is within a few 
minutes’ walk of the college, and the pupils 
have the right not only of attending the concerts, 
but also the rehearsals given there. It is gene- 
rally acknowledged that there is no place in 
England where so much first-rate music can be 
heard as at the Crystal Palace, and the advantage 
to the pupils of constantly living in such an atmo- 
sphere is incalculable. There is no really great 
musical school in Europe which is not within 
easy reach of first-rate concerts, and if this is 
found necessary for the fullest development of 
musical talent in the seeing, why should not the 
blind enjoy similar privileges? Windsor in all 
these respects possesses no advantages over the 
neighbourhood of the Crystal Palace, but, on the 
contrary, is far inferior to it in all the require- 
ments for a musical training college. 

This subject has been brought rather pro- 
minently before the public during the last week 
by two concerts, given on June 28th and July 
1st, at the Mansion House and St. James’s Hall 
respectively. The performers were the blind 
pupils of the Institution des Jeunes Aveugles 
of Paris. Several orchestral pieces were effec- 
tively rendered, such as the National Anthem, 
the ‘ Marseillaise,/ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wedding 
March,’ &c., while the blind professors per- 
formed solos on the clarinet, violin, &. The 
concerts were very pleasing, and those who 
were invited had good reason to thank Mr. and 
Mrs. Richardson-Gardner, who brought the 
performers over at their own expense. 

On June 30th another concert was given by 
the pupils of the Royal Normal College at 
Grosvenor House. This was in many respects 
different from the French performances. Nothing 
but chamber music was given, and a great 
number of the pupils were tested in their know- 
ledge of the piano by having to play difficult 
classical music, in which they acquitted them- 
selves to the satisfaction of a somewhat critical 
audience. The first piece was Mozart’s Sonata in 
F major, arranged for two pianos, three move 
ments of which were played, and at the clos: 
of each movement the pupils were changed, 
thus testing the musical capabilities of six pupils 
in this piece. 

The last report states that about eighty per 
cent. of the former pupils are at the present 
moment entirely self-supporting. It is scarcely 
reasonable to expect that a better result will 
ever be obtained. 

Though it is impossible to withhold our 
sympathy and admiration from our French 
neighbours who have so lately been our guests, 
we must not forget that, though the school has 
been established for nearly a century, and 
though the blind are deeply indebted to Paris 
for the introduction and development of em- 








bossed characters, yet in the great problem of 
self-maintenance they have been already dis- 
tanced by our own Royal Normal College, which 
is not yet ten years old. 
T. R. Armirace, M.D., 
Hon. Sec. British and Foreign 
Blind Association. 





‘S WHEN ALL THY MERCIES.” 


In No. ccccliii. of the Spectator, published on 
Saturday, August 9th, 1712, appeared a hymn in 
thirteen stanzas, which from that day to the 
present has always been attributed as an original 
composition to Addison himself, and wherever 
it has been printed in the various hymn-books 
of religious sects in England it has had his 
name appended to it. There are, however, a 
few words of introduction to the piece, as it 
appeared for the first time in the pages of the 
Spectator, which might have led to a different 
conclusion : ‘‘I have already obliged the Pub- 
lick with some Pieces of Divine Poetry which 
have fallen into my Hands, and as they have 
met with the Reception which they deserved, I 
shall from time to time communicate any Work 
of the same Nature which has not appeared in 
Print and may be acceptable to my Readers.” 
Then follows the well-known hymn, beginning, 

When all thy Mercies, O my God, 
My rising Soul surveys ; 

Transported with the View, I’m lost 
In Wonder, Love and Praise. 

Some time ago, however, having occasion to 
examine a manuscript volume of political, reli- 
gious, and satirical pieces in prose and verse 
among the papers of John Ellis, Under-Secre- 
tary of State during the reign of Queen Anne, 
I came on an original letter, without date, 
addressed to John Ellis, and signed Richard 
Richmond, and the writer encloses as his own 
composition the above hymn, and founds thereon 
a plea for preferment in the Church. The letter 
runs as follows :— 


For 
The Rt Worshipfull 
M' Justice Ellis 
In Pall Mall 
Most Honored S* 

Your Piety Aud Prudence Your Charity and Can- 
dor Engrave Your Name for Posterity: As well as 
the Present Age to Admire Therein Appropriate this 
Most Excelient Hymn Suitable S* to Your Excellent 
Virtues. And hope it may prove A Motive for Your 
Honors Christian Benevolence To the Author in 
Adversity To Comfort the Sorrows in Life. Shall 
be Thankfull to Heaven And Your Worships Most 
Gracious hand RICHARD RICHMOND 

The hymn is headed ‘‘A Divine Hymn, In 
Praising The Almighty Jehova For the Mani- 
fold Mercies And Blessings Wee have Received.” 
The author, Richard Richmond, seems to have 
been rector of the parish of Walton-on-the-Hill, 
co. Lancaster, from 1690 to 1720, and subse- 
quently patron of the same living. He also, so 
far as I can make out, was grandfather of 
Richard Richmond, vicar of Walton, who is 
curiously described in Baines’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of Lancashire ’ as Bishop of ‘‘ Soda” 
in 1773. I suppose that Ellis on the receipt of 
the hymn handed it over to Addison to make 
what use of it he pleased. 

Epwarp J. L. Scorr. 








Busical Gossig. 

Tue Royal Society of Musicians will give its 
annual performance of the ‘ Messiah’ at St. 
James’s Hall this afternoon, under the direction 
of Mr. W. G. Cusins. The soloists announced 
are Mrs. Osgood, Miss Adela Vernon, Madame 
Bolingbroke, Miss Marian Mackenzie, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, Mr. Sidney Tower, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, and Signor Foli. Mr. J. T. Willy 
will lead the orchestra, Mr. T. Harper will be 
the solo trumpet, and Mr. E. J. Hopkins will 
preside at the organ. 

Amone the concerts of the week have been 
that of Mr. Edward Plater, at St. George’s Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon ; Mdlles. Wanda and 
Jadwiga de Bulewski’s morning con¢ert, on the 
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same day, at Willis’s Rooms; Mr. J. Nied- 
zielski’s concert, at Steinway Hall, on the same 
evening; Mr. John Thomas’s harp concert, at 
St. James’s Hall, on Thursday afternoon ; and 
Mdlle. Leona Fabre’s Matinée, at the Grosvenor 
Hall, yesterday. 

Tue annual prize concert of the students of 
the Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind at Upper Norwood will 
be given at the Crystal Palace this afternoon, 
when the pupils will be assisted by the Satur- 
day band of the Palace. Mr. F. J. Campbell, 
the principal of the school, has, as usual, pro- 
vided a very interesting programme, including, 
among other works, Gade’s rarely heard fifth 
Symphony, with pianoforte obbligato. 

We have received a prospectus of the Scottish 
Musical Society, an institution the chief objects 
of which are stated to be the promotion of the 
study and practice of music in Scotland, the 
forming and maintenance of a permanent pro- 
essional orchestra in one or more cities or towns 
of Scotland, the conferring of scholarships on 
persons of musical ability, the giving an oppor- 
tunity to composers of producing their works, 
and the general raising of the status of the 
musical profession in Scotland. The list of 
vice-presidents and of the council of the Society 
isastrong one. It would be premature to ex- 
press any opinion as to the probability of its 
success, but the objects it has in view are such 
as to deserve all sympathy and encouragement. 

THE programme of Mr. Charles Halle’s last 
recital yesterday week contained Beethoven’s 
rarely played Variations for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, Op. 44; Chopin’s Sonata in 
B minor, Op. 58; and other works of greater 
familiarity. 

On the anniversary of Robert Schumann’s 
birth (June 8th), his opera ‘Genoveva’ was 
performed at Wiesbaden for the fiftieth time in 
that town. The Musikalisches Wochenbdlatt re- 
marks that on no other stage has the opera 
secured so firm a place in the répertoire. 

THE experiment tried last January at the 
Vienna Opera of giving a series of representa- 
tions of Mozart’s operas has just been repeated 
with great success. The principal singers have 
been Madame Pauline Lucca, Friulein Mari- 
anne Brandt from Berlin, Madame Prochaska 
from Hamburg, Madame Schuch-Proska from 
Dresden, Mdile. Bianchi, Friulein Ehnn, and 
Messrs. Walter, Scaria, Rokitanski, and Bignio. 








DRAMA 


——~e 


LYCEUM THEATRE.—SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY 
IRVING. Every Evening (except Saturdays), at 7.45. :'The MERCHANT 
of VENICE,’ 235th ‘Time (terminating with the Trial Scene). SHY LOCK, 
MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. Concluding with 
‘IOLANTHE,’ MISS ELLEN TERRY and MR. IRVING. Saturday 
Evenings, July 10th, 17th, and 24th, at 8.20, ‘The BELLS’ (MATTHIAS. 
Mr. IRVING) and ‘IOLANTHE’ (Mr. IRVING and Miss ELLEN 
TERRY). ‘The MERCHANT of VENICE’ every Saturday in July. 
at 2 o'clock. SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN 
TERRY.—Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open 10 to 5. 








THE WEEK. 


AvELput.— Forbidden Fruit,’ a Comic Drama, in Three 
Acts. By Dion Boucicault. 

GaIETY.—Representations of the Palais Royal Company: 
*Célimare le Rien-Aimé,’ ‘Le Panache.’ Reanpearance of 
Madame Chavmont: ‘Genevieve; ou, La Jalousie Pater- 
nelle,’ ‘Mademe attend Monsieur,’ ‘Le Homard,’ ‘ L’ Affaire 
de la Rue de Lourcine,’ ‘ Lolotte,’ ‘ Le Roi Candaule.’ 


OnE merit must be conceded Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s new adaptation, ‘Forbidden Fruit,’ 
which now holds temporary possession of the 
Adelphi. It is lighter in touch and sharper 
in dialogue than any previous work of its 
class which has been seen on the English 
stage. From that besetting infirmity of the 
English adapter, the disposition to stop the 
action of a play while he puts a word 
through all the forms of torture of which it 
is capable, Mr. Boucicault is free. When 
his dialogue is witty, as it occasionally is, 
the wit, instead of depending upon mere 
verbal quibble and dealing with subjects 
outside the interest of the story, is concerned 





with things, and has direct reference to what | it would, perhaps, be more just to call Palais 


is before the spectator. The effect of treat- 
ment like this in reconciling the audience 
to what is extravagant in plot cannot easily 
be overrated. Action seems seldom pre- 
posterous to the extent of shocking our 
sense of probability except when characters 
are inconsistent, and act as we cannot con- 
ceive of their acting under the conditions 
presented. To apply, for the purpose of 
illustration, to small things the standard of 
great, literature is full of characters which 
conform to no known experience and yet 
win recognition as true to themselves and so 
conceivable. Such are, for instance, Ariel 
and Caliban, and a score of beings, fanciful 
or human, from Mephistopheles and Don 
Quixote down to Gulliver or even Mun- 
chausen. Our dramatic humourists would fail 
in the attempt to give us a Munchausen even, 
did they make the effort, the marsh light 
which would mislead them from the track 
being the pursuit of brilliancy of language. 
When Mr. Boucicault puts a joke into the 
mouth of one of his characters, it is always 
appropriate to the individual and natural 
under the situation. 

In his hands, then, a work like ‘ Forbidden 
Fruit’ wins a favourable verdict, although 
it presents no scene nor situation with which 
the playgoing world is not familiar. If 
there is one thing indisputable with regard 
to the drama, it is that the public, so far 
from being offended at repetition, is pleased 
with it. <A +réchauffé, well seasoned and 
served hot, is more to its taste than a newly 
cooked dish. In the hands of Mr. Bouci- 
cault, a plot, the whole idea of which consists 
in a husband going at night, unknown to 
his wife, to some public gardens, and find- 
ing there his spouse supping ¢éte-d-téte with 
a stranger, is enough for three acts, the 
interest in which does not flag. All is, from 
the standpoint of art, trifling and inconsider- 
able; it is none the less thoroughly amusing. 
Action so easy in its absurdity and dialogue 
so whimsical in its extravagance are not ob- 
tained without careful workmanship. What 
farces and vaudevilles have supplied Mr. 
Boucicault with characters and incidents it 
is needless to inquire. In a note which 
appears on the playbill he confesses to 
indebtedness to an old French vaudeville. 
If the vaudeville is more than six or eight 
years of age, recent writers in France must 
have anticipated Mr. Boucicault in turning 
to it. Plays which cannot well be described 
as old have at least a strong resemblance to 
it. Not altogether a novelty is ‘ Forbidden 
Fruit,’ the first performance having been 
given in 1876 at Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York. In an interpretation which is brisk 
there is one performance which is thoroughly 
comic: this is the Serjeant Buster of Mr. 
J. G. Taylor. 

With the arrival of Madame Chaumont 
a change has come over the performances 
of the Palais Royal company. Previous to 
her arrival MM. Geoffroy, Lhéritier, and 
other members of the troupe were seen in 
‘Célimare le Bien-Aimé,’ by MM. Labiche 
and Delacour, and ‘Le Panache,’ by M. 
Edmond Gondinet. Not especially note- 
worthy is the piece last named, which deals 
with matters so exclusively French it is not 
easy for an Englishman to feel any special 
interest in them. So strongly flavoured 


with Gallic salt meanwhile, or with what 





Royal salt, is ‘Célimare le Bien-Aimé,’ it 
is difficult to understand how it passed 
through those portals of censure firmly shut 
upon ‘Le Mari de la Débutante’ and ‘La 
Sensitive.’ It was finely played, and its 
performance inspired high interest. Much 
has been said concerning the age of the 
chief members of the Palais Royal com- 
pany. It is true that one or two of these 
are older than is desirable in their own 
interest or in that. of the public. Some 
suggestions of overripeness may be found 
in the acting of M. Hyacinthe, who, owning 
to sixty-six years, still plays guast-juvenile 
parts, and in that of M. Lhéritier, who is 
half-a-dozen years older. Our stage would 
be the richer, however, if we had a single 
actor capable of exhibiting a performance 
as droll in its extravagance as the Bocardon 
of the former, or as mellow and as full of 
colour as the Vernouillet of the latter. M. 
Geoffroy as Célimare is inimitable in breadth 
and in sincerity. 

Upon her first appearance in ‘Madame 
attend Monsieur’ Madame Chaumont dis- 
played some nervousness and some con- 
sequent exaggeration. Not until her second 
appearance in ‘ Lolotte,’ a piece in which 
she has not previously been seen in London, 
was the full worth of her method disclosed, 
or the fact that there is little falling off 
from former days established. Lolotte is 
an actress whom, for the purpose of study- 
ing a réle to be played in amateur theatricals, 
a lady of rank invites to her house. All 
proceeds quietly at first, and the baroness 
is surprised at the distinction of speech and 
bearing of her guest. After a time Mdlle. 
Lolotte discovers that her hostess is her 
rival in the affections of her lover. The 
true woman then discloses herself, and in 
place of the successful copyist of aristocratic 
manners we see a true “ fille de Madame 
Angot.”” The scene in which Lolotte aban- 
dons her fine airs and shows in her language 
the blood she has in her veins parodies 
amusingly the famous scene in ‘ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’ wherein the actress confounds 
and denouncesheraristocraticrival. ‘ Lolotte,’ 
written by MM. Meilhac and Halévy espe- 
cially for Madame Chaumont, is suited in 
all respects to her talents and offers them 
happy opportunity for development. Its first 
production at the Vaudeville took place last 
October. Of the pieces which have been 
given by the Palais Royal company during 
the present week little needs to be said. 
‘Genevieve ; ou, la Jalousie Paternelle,’ an 
old-fashioned vaudeville of Scribe, served for 
the first appearance of Mdlle. Legault, the 
most distinguished among the female mem- 
bers of the company of the Palais Royal; 
and ‘L’Affaire de la Rue de Lourcine,’ a 
brilliantly extravagant piece of M. Labiche 
and two collaborators, was the means of in- 
troducing M. Daubray. The artist last 
named is an excellent comedian. Mdlle. 
Legault has a thin voice, but her style is 
artistic and natural. ‘Le Homard’ and ‘Le 
Roi Candaule’ are already familiar to the 
London playgoer. 





Dramatic Gossig. 
Lonpon is at present well stocked with 
American actors, who may be expected to make 
before long their appearance here. Among 
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the more prominent of these is Mr. M‘Cullough, 
a tragedian who brings a high reputation from 
the shores of the Pacific. Mr. Edwin Booth, 
who has already been seen in London, is daily 
expected. Mr. Hollingshead’s season of Ame- 
rican performances, it is now well known, will 
commence on the 19th inst., with Mr. Raymond 
as Colonel Sellers in Mark Twain’s dramatic 
sketch ‘ The Gilded Age.’ 


Two new dramas by Mr. Dion Boucicault will 
shortly be produced. One will be given at the 
Haymarket, which theatre will pass, during the 
temporary absence of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, 
into the hands of Mr. John §. Clarke. In the 
second, which is announced for the 2nd of 
August at the Adelphi, Mr. Boucicault will 
reappear at that theatre. 


» Tue drama of ‘ The Danites,’ produced a few 
weeks ago at Sadler's Wells Theatre, has now 
been transferred to the Globe. A few changes 
have been made in the cast, but the general 
features of the representation are the same that 
were previously exhibited. 


On Tuesday week Mr. Joseph Hatton gave, at 
the Steinway Hall, a reading from a dramatized 
version of his own novel, ‘The Queen of 
Bohemia.’ Jn the arrangement of this he had 
been assisted by Mr. James Albery. The read- 
ing was received with marked favour by a large 
audience. 








MISCELLANEA 
cncagied 

An Abuse of Language.—Will you allow me 
to protest through your pages against the mis- 
use and abuse of a word fast becoming a nuisance 
in the English language, to suppress which all 
true conservators of the mother tongue should 
heartily join hands? The word which now does 
duty on so many inappropriate occasions is 
amount. The definition attached to it in my 
dictionary, and, I apprehend, the correct one, 
is ‘‘the sum total of two or more particular 
sums or quantities.” But in how few cases 
would this coincide with its present use! We 
read or hear of an amount of heat or cold, for 
degree ; an amount of land, for extent; an 
amount of energy, for measure or power; an 
amount of steam, for volume; an amount of 
light, for intensity; an amount of time, for 
space or period; an amount of pressure, for 
force ; an amount of provisions, for quantity ; 
an amount of constituents, for number; a 
large or small amount of rain, for a great deal 
or alittle; and so on. In fact, it would astonish 
any one who would undertake to weed out a 
list of the abounding misapplications of the term 
in our current literature, both high and low. 
In nine cases out of ten where it is met with 
it is a pleonasm, there being no necessity what- 
ever for its use or that of a substitute, as in 
these phrases, taken at random from publica- 
tions at this moment under my eye: ‘‘ For 
which it requires a great amount of culture to 
make allowance,” and ‘‘ He had enjoyed a con- 
siderable amount of admiration in Paris”; the 
use of the word and its adjuncts here being 
not only superfluous, but inelegant, as may 
be seen by omitting the italics. I do not 
mean to say no good authority could be 
adduced for the occasional use of it in the 
form complained of, but it is surely overworked, 
and so used must tend to cripple and impoverish 
our full and many-shaded language. It pro- 
bably had its origin in the shop or counting- 
house, and should be relegated thither. It is 
quite time that the inordinate and far too 
general adoption of one word in a common 
sense, to the exclusion of the more correct and 
specially appropriate term, should be reformed 
altogether, and I am sure you will do good ser- 
vice by advancing such an object. W. Davies. 
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SUNRISE; a Story of these Times. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 





Now ready, small post Svo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


NOTES on the NORTHERN 
ATLANTIC, for the USE of TRAVELLERS. Compiled from 
Authentic Sources by RICHARD BROWN, F.G.8. F.R.GS. With 
a Map. 

Passengers by the Atlantic steamers will find this little work a 
valuable companion on the voyage. 
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By HARRY QUILTER, M.A., 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 








Illustrated with Photographs of the Frescoes in the Cappella d’ Arena, 
Padua; a Fac-simile in Colour of a Madonna in the lower Church of 
Assisi; and Engravings from the Bas-reliefs uf the Giotto Campanile at 
Florence. 


Small 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt top, price lis. 
(Now ready. 


ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS OF 
ART EDUCATION. 


Edited by EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Each volume contains numerous Illustrations, and is strongly bound for 
the Use of Students. Price 5x 





The Volumes now ready are 
PAINTING. 


CLASSIC and ITALIAN. By Edward 
J. POYNTER, R.A.; and PERCY R. HEAD, Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Upwards of 30 Full-Page and other Llustrations. Bound 
in extra cloth limp, 5s. (Ready. 

*,* This Volume contains an Introductory Preface on Art Education 
by Mr. Poynter, who also contributes a chapter on Egyptian Art, and 

succinct notices of the various Italian Schools, &c. 


ARCHITECTURE, 


GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. By 
T. ROGER SMITH, F.R.1.B.A. 120 Illustrations. Cloth limp, 5s. 
(Ready. 
** This Volume treats of the history of Architecture from the rise of 
the Gothic style to the general depression which overtook the Renais- 
sance style at the close of the eighteenth century. 





The STORY of an HONEST MAN. 
By EDMOND ABOUT. 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. [At all Libraries. 
“A fresh view of the French character....Messrs. Low & Co. have 
been well advised in publishing an English version of this novel.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 
A PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELEC- 


TRICITY and MAGNETISN. By J. E. H. GORDON, B.A., Cam- 
bridge, Assistant-Secretary of the British Association. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. cloth extra, 36s. 


“ Perhaps the best text-book ever done.”—TV'anity Fair. 


A RIDE in PETTICOATS and 


SLIPPERS from FEZ to the ALGERIAN FRONTIER. By Captain 
H. E. COLVILE, of the Grenadier Guards. With Map and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 


LEAVES from'the ASH. “Tgdrasil, 


is not every leaf of it a biography? By MARGARET FIELD. 
Small 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 





Now ready, No. I. Vol. 131, price 2s. 6d. 
The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Contents, 


1. PRINCE BISMARCK as a FRIEND of AMERICA and as a STATES- 
MAN. By Moritz Busch. 

CANADA and the UNITED STATES. By Professor Goldwin Smith. 
The EXODUS of ISRAEL. By President 8. C. Bartlett. 

The ENGLISH HOUSE of LORDS. By J. G. Thorold Rogers, M.P. 
The ETHICS of SEX. By Miss M. A. Hardaker, 
The PANAMA CANAL. By Count F. de Lesseps. 
PROFLIGACY in FICTION. By A. K. Fiske, 

{I, Ouida’s * Moths.’ 


I Om ots 


I. Zola’s ‘ Nana.’ 


EPISODES of FRENCH HISTORY. 
1. CHARLEMAGNE and the CARLOVINGIANS. 
2. LOUIS IX. and the CRUSADES. a. wor 
Edited, with Notes, Genealogical, Historical, az ad other Tables, 
by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 
*,* Other v olumes in preparation. 
The above Series is based upon M. Guizot’s ‘ History of France.’ The 
volumes are choicely illustrated, with Maps, printed and bound ia a 
handy form, price 2s. 6d. each, 


The POLITICAL COMEDY of 
EUROPE. By DANIEL JOHNSON. Small post Svo. cloth, 6s. ; 
paper covers, 5s. 

“ Suppressed by the Berlin police....Our Paris Correspondent an- 
nounces that the French Government, to oblige the German Govern- 
ment, has refused to authorize the sale of the French translation of 

* The Political Comedy of Europe’ at the railway stations. Mr. Daniel 





Johnson's work may thus be helped to further notoriety. "—TZimes. 
London : 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 





Crown Buiil-lings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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OUR SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. 


— P. ANDREW, Author of ‘ India and her Neighbonrs,’ ‘ The 
s and its Provinces,’ ‘Memoir on the Euphrates Koute,’ &. 
W ‘th Sketch- <P eye Appendix, 8vo. 6s. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIES. By 
A. G. F. ELIOT JAMES, Author of * A Guide to Indian Household 
Management,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Contents: Indian Agriculture — Beer — Cacao — — Cereals — 
Chemicals —- Cinchona — Cotlee—Cotton— Dru; Dyeing nt Colouring 
Materials — Fibrous Substances — Forestry— Hides—Skins and Horns— 
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PICKED UP in the STREETS; or, 


struggles for Life amongst the London Poor. By RICHARD 
ROWE, Good Words Commissioner, wo mag of ‘Jack Afloat and 
Ashore,’ &. With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


TWENTY-ONE DAYS in INDIA; 


being the Tour i Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B. By GEORGE ABERIGH- 
MACKAY. Post 5vo. 4s 


The CONJURER’S DAUGHTER: a 


Tale. By J. W. SHERER, C.8.1., Author of ‘Who is Mary?’ With 
Illustrations, crown Svo. 5s. (Nearly ready. 


The GARDEN of INDIA; or, Chap- 


ters on Oudh History and Affairs. By H.C. IRWIN, B.A., Oxon., 
Bengal Civil Service. ‘vo. 12s. 


The EYE-WITNESSES’ ACCOUNT 


of the DISASTROUS RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN againt the AKHAI 
TEKKE TURCOMANS. Describing the March across the Burning 
Desert, the Storming of Dengeel Tépé, and the Disastrous Retreat 
to the Caspian. By CH ARLES MARVIN. 8yo. with numerous Maps 
and Plans, 1s. 


A PLEASURE TRIP to INDIA 


DURING the VISIT of H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, and 
AFTERWARDS to CEYLON. By Mrs. CORBET. Illustrated with 
Photographs, 7s. td. 


ROUND EUROPE with the CROWD. 


By J. MAGGS. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


INDIAN REMINISCENCES. By 


Colonel 8. DEWE WHITE, late Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. with Ic 
Photographs, lis. 


HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, 


1857-1858. Commencing from the Close of the Second Volume of Sir 

John Kaye's ‘History of the Sepoy War.’ By Colonel G. B. 

MALLESON, C.5.1. (In August. 
VOLUME III. 

BOOK XIII. Bombay in 1857—Lord Elphinstone—March of Wood- 
burn’s Column—Mr. Seton-Karr and the Southern Maratha a 
Mr. Forjett and Bombay — Asirgarh — Sir Henry Durand — Mare 
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ROOK XIV. Sir Robert Hamilton and Sir Hugh Rose—Central ae 
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Jacob and Western India. 

BOOK XV. Lord Canning’s Oudh Policy — Last Snell ee in, and 
Pacification of, Oudh—Sir Robert Napier, Smith, Michell, and Tantia 
Topi. 

BOOK XVI. Civil Districts during the Mutiny—Minor Actions at 
Out-stations. 


BOOK XVII. Conclusion. 


KANDAHAR in 1879; being the 


Diary of Major Le MESSURIER, R.E. [In the press. 


COLONEL GRODEKOFF’S RIDE 


from SAMARCAND to HERAT. By CHARLES MARVIN. 
(In the press. 


In ZULU LAND with the BRITISH. 


By NORRIS. Illustrated. ( Shortly. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
The CHALLENGE of BARLETTA. 


By MASSIMO D'AZEGLIO. Rendered into English by LADY 
LOUISA MAGENIS, 2 vols. 


SIGNOR MONALDINIS NIECE. 


A Novel of Italian Life. 1 vol. 


The SHADOW of a LIFE. By 


BESSIE HATCH. 3 vols. (In a few days. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO.S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now ready, the SECOND SERIES (complete in 1 vol. price 12s. 6d.) of 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S. F.S.A., 


Art Master in Marlborough College. With 40 FULL-PAGE COLOURED PLATES, and Descriptive Text. 


“ The coloured figures are exquisitely beautiful ; they are more like finished paintings than prints, and the appearance of the work is 
elegant throughout.”—Gardener’s Magazine. 

“The beauty and fidelity of the illustrations to this work, the pleasant mode of instruction on a delightful subject, and the handsome 
binding, combine to make of it a charming gift-book.”—Court Circular. 














Now ready, complete in 1 vol. demy 4to. price 35s.; half-morocco, 45s, 


CANARIES and CAGE BIRDS, The ILLUSTRATED BOOK of. 


With 56 BEAUTIFUL FAC-SIMILE COLOURED PLATES, and numerous Wood Engravings. 


“We do not know a book in which so many varieties of the canary family are so brilliantly depicted, and in which they are so fully 
described and dealt with from every point of view. Its attractive aspect, its splendid illustrations, and its numerous merits as a guide to 
bird fanciers, ought to make it very popular.”— Queen. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. Vol. II. With upwards of 200 Original 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


“Capital woodcuts of famous and beautiful, historical and legendary sites in Great Britain are joined:to spirited and varied descriptions, 
which develope the main points in the history of each place.”—Atheneum. 





Now ready, complete in 3 vols. 7s, 6d. each, 


GREAT INDUSTRIES of GREAT BRITAIN. With nearly 400 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
* Supplies a vast deal of information with regard to many of the great branches of our manufacturing enterprise.” — Economist. 
“Of the work itself we need not say much; hundreds of pens have borne testimony to its rare worth... ..Exceedingly handsome, 


replete with illustrations, and of absorbing interest to students of industrial and economic science.”—Nottingham Daily Guardian. 





Now ready, Two Volumes (each complete in itself) of 


SCIENCE for ALL. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A. F.L.S., &c., 


assisted by Eminent Scientific Writers, Each containing about 350 Illustrations and Diagrams, Extra crown 4to. cloth, 9s. each. 


“All branches of science equally find a place in the work.....The illustrations are very good, and the work entirely maintains its 
original high standard.”—Academy. 





NOW READY, Now ready, price ls.; or cloth gilt, 2s. 








— = ae Se. 04, ; or clothe gift, be. The “LITTLE FOLKS” NATURE PAINTING BOOK. 
With numerous Illustrations intended for Water-Colour Painting, isti f 
6 zr. I T SUMMER VOLUME OF well-known British Flowers, Butterflies, Birds, and aummae. ee 
9 *,* Two Editions of 15,000 copies of this Work have already been disposed of, and 
TLE FOLKS, fe ee ee 
WITH NEARLY 500 ILLUSTRATIONS, ‘ “** Little Bole’ Nature Painting Book contains an excellent series of outline engravings 
AND A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. ‘or water-colour painting, with stories and verses. Prizes for competitions are offered, and. 


the books sent in will be given to the children’s hospitals.”— Yorkshire Post. 





: CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO. Ludgate-hill, London. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE 


LIVE STOCK JOURNAL 
FANCIERS’ GAZETTE. 


A CHRONICLE FOR COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, BREEDERS, AND EXHIBITORS. 


EVERY FRIDAY, Price 4d, 
Contains FULL REPORTS OF ALL SHOWS AND STOCK SALES, AND ARTICLES ON 








e HORSES, DAIRY FARMING, POULTRY, 
CATTLE, MARKET GARDENING, PIGEONS, 
SHEEP, POULTRY FARMING, AVIARY, 
PIGS, _ PASTURES, UTILIZATION OF, RABBITS, 
DOGS, &e.  &e. PETS. 





Publishing Office and Office for Advertisements: LA BELLE SAUVAGE-YARD, LUDGATE-HIL1, E.C. 
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Now ready, 


A STUDY of SHELLEY. 


By JOHN TODHUNTER, 
Author of ‘Laurella, and other Poems,’ ‘ Alcestis,’ &c. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, price 7s 


C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1, Paternoster-square. 


Fourth Edition, cloth, free by post, 1s. 2d. 
Wiis of their OWN: Curious, Eccentric, and 


Benevolent. With a Chapter on Doctors’ Commons. 
** Let 's choose executors and talk of wills.’’"—Shakspeare. 

*.* This book must not be mistaken for a work lately eecpseae under 
the title of ‘Curiosities of the Search- Room,’ the above book being pub- 
lished long before 

London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 


HCENTIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








En Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ’s 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academiy, &e. 


DPELUILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE, 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 
same, 2s. 


Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 

French Grammar. 53. 6d.—Key to the same, 3s. 
Répertoire des Prosateurs. 638. 6d. 

Modéles de Poésie. 6s. 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 

A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d, 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- lane. 


Ready, in 2 handsome vols. (1,200 pp.), ), 125 6d. 


HE LIFE, TIMES, and CORRESPONDENCE of 
BISHOP DOYLE (J. K. L.), long out of print, but now = 
larged, and enriched with striking Revelations By W. J. FITZ 
PATRICK K R.1. 
and importance e.’ 
J. Duffy & Son, 1, Paternoster-row ; and Dublin 





See Atheneum of Jan. 31, 1880, on its ‘ ‘ interest 


Feap. 8yo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; royal 32mo cloth, 3 3s. 
HE DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer, and 
Praise, adapted to the Course of the Christian Year 
London: J. Whitaker, 12, Warwick-lane. 





Ninth Edition, post free, 1s. 


D>: WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 
only Successful Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT G. 
WATTS, M.D. F.R.S.L., &., 5. Bulstrode-street, Cavendish - square, 
London, W 

London : C. Mitchell & Co. Red Liou-court, Fleet-street. 


Eighty-eighth Thousand, fcap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


DVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGEMENT 
of her CHILDREN, and on the Treatment on the Moment of some 
pws tapas pressing Ilinesses and Accidents. By PYE H. CHAVASSE, 





J. &. A. Churchill, London ; and all Booksellers. 


One Hundredth ‘Thousand, feap. Sve. 2s. 6d 


DVICE toa WIFE on the MANAGEMENT of 

her own HEALTH, and on the Treatment of some of the Com- 
plaints incidental to Pregnancy, Labour, and Suckling. By PYE H. 
CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S 
J. & A. Churchill, London ; and all Booksellers 


COMPANION TO MUNICH AND THE AMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY. 
N ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. By ANNA 
MARY HOWITT-WATTS. New Edition, Revised by the 
Authoress ; with several new Chapters. Ofall Booksellers. Crown 8yo. 
2 vols. cloth, price 10s. 6 
‘Thomas De La Rue & Co. London. 








Crown 8vo. 2 vols. cloth, price lis. 
TRANGE STORIES from a CHINESE STUDIO. 
Translated and Annotated by HERBERT A. GILES, of H.M.’s 
Consular Service. Of all Booksellers. 
‘Thomes De La Rue & Co. London. 


Now rented! Becends Eaition, crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d. 


ARD ESSAYS, CLAY’S DECISIONS, and 
CARD-TABLE TALK. By ‘‘CAVENDISH.”’ With Fx trait of 
Author. Of all Booksellers, and at the Libraries. 
Thomas De La Rue é Co. London 


Demy 8vo. cloth, price 25s. with Map, and Illustrations on Wood, 


UNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the Journeys and 
Journals of an Indian Geologist. By V. BALL, M.A. F.G.S., &€ 
Of all Bosksellers. 
Thomas De La Rue & Co. London 


Crown Svo. cloth, price 7s 
RoSsweELe's CORRESPONDENCE with the 
HON. ANDREW ERSKINE. and his JOURNAL of a TOUR to 


CORSICA. By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C L. Of all Book- 
sellers 
Thomas De La Rue & Co. London 


Crown 8vo. 2 yols. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


RNESTINE: a Novel. By the Authoress of the 
4 ‘ Vulture-Maiden.’ beste ceed from the German by the Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. Ofall Bookselle 
Thomas De La Rue ‘& Co. L ondon. 





Crown 8yo. cloth, price 10s 


SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE and ART. 
By Mrs. INCHBALD. With a Portrait and Introductory Memoir 
®y WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. Of all Booksellers. 
Thomas De La Rue & Co. L ondon, 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 282 pages, price 7s. 6d.; postage, 6d. 
HE JESUS of HISTORY and the JESUS of 
TRADITION IDEYTIFIED. By GEORGE SOLOMON. 
London: Ry--%s & Tarner, 196, Strand, W.C, 





Demy Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HE BIRDS, FISHES, and CETACEA com- 
~~ uenting Belfast Lough. By RORERT LLOYD PAT- 
TERSON, Vice-President of the Belfast Natural Histury Society, &c. 
Witha Map and Tables. 
London: Dav d Bogue, 3, St. Martin’s-place, W.C. Belfast: Marcus 
Ward & Co. . 





HE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANKING COM- 
PANY (Limited), having Branches at Alexandria, Cairo, and 
Larnaca (Cyprus), is ye to transact every description of General 
Banking Business with those Places. O. FOA, Secretary. 
, Clement’s-lane, E.C. 








EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. a ge 
Accumulated Funds ee 043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than :. i’ 500, 000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office, or from 
any of the Conipany's Agents, post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


U NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Instituted in 
the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. Chief Office, 81, Cornhill, 
E.C.; Western Branch, 70, Baker-street, W. London. 
DIRECTORS, TRUSTEES, &c. 
JOHN MORLEY, Esq., Chairman. 
STEPHEN SOAMES, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. John Thornton Rogers, Esq. 
Wiliiam James Ford, Esq. Leonard Shute: r, Esq 
John Hibbert, E James Thom: . Esq. 
Edmund Holland, Esq. Alderman ar sy ‘dney H. Water- 
Wm. Burrowes Lewis, Esq. low, Bart., 
J. Trueman Mills, Esq. E. Heysham’ W ea, Esq. 
Charles Mortimer, Esq. 
Fire Insurances nag + hea aly at MIDSUMMER should be paid within 
fifteen days from the 24th of Ju 
The pu blished accounts give ‘a fullest details as to the position of 


the Society. 
WILLIAM BURROWES LEWIS, Managing Director. 
CHARLES DARRELL, Secretary. 


| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Fleet-street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Honourable BARON CAMPBELL. 

The Right Honourable VISCOUNT CRANBROOK. 

The Right Honourable LORD JUSTICE THESIGER. 

The Honourable VICE-CHANCELLOR Sir CHARLES HALL. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK HIGGINS, Esq. 

EDMOND ROBERT TURNER, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 


Edward Bailey, Esq. ; John James Johnson, Esq. Q.C. 
Francis Thomas bircham, Esq William Rolie Malcolm, Esq. 
The Hon. Hallyburton G. Campbell. — hard Nicholson, Esq. 








John Clerk, .Q arles Manley Smith, Esq. 
Frederick George Davidson, Esq. Sonn Swift, Esq. 
John Deedes. The Right Honourable Lord Justice 
William James Farrer, Esq. Thesiger. 
Henry Ray Freshfield, Edward Tompson, Esq 

Sir William Henry Walton. 


Sir Farrer Herschell, a P. 
William Frederick Higgins, Esq. Arnold William White, Esq. 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, Esq. | Basil Thomas Woodd, Esq. 
Holdsworth Hunt, Esq. 

Invested assets on 3st December, 187: 9, 5 5,501,781. 

Income for the year 1879, 474,8 

Amount paid in claims to 3lst Teen last, 12,339,4671. 

bgt Bonus allotted for the five years ended 3lst December 
last, 675,853 

Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted, 6,198,991. 

The Expenses of Management (including commission) are under 4} 
per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised wh, nara of the Society ; 
to the new rates of Premium, which are materially lower for young lives 
than heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended limits of free 
travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of extra Premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and Reversions in con- 
nexion with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 

GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


OSS OF TIME IS LOSS OF MONEY, 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME, 

And may be Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000). Moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 
in the event of Injury. 


ONE MILLION and a HALF has been paid as COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca! Agents, or 64, 
Cornhill, London WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


GPECIAL DEPOSIT 


G. BARKER o co. 
BAN. 
39 and 40, MARK- LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1868.) 
Creartne Banxers—The BANK cf ENGLAND. 
DEPOSITS of 10/. and upwards reeeived and Receipts issued— 











RATES. 





Ondemand .. 3} per cent. perannum. \ oo» 
Seven Days’ Notice pes 4 pat ” $28 
14 Days’ Notice ve on 43 si na Sey 
30 Days’ Notice * * 6 ” 9 eo4 
3 Months’ Notice ee oe 6 ~ ” mag 


An Extra Bonus of 1 ad Cent. allowed on Sums remaining on Deposit 
Twelve complete Month: 
surrent Acc — a on the usual terms, and every description of 


Banking transacte 
A LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUDS., 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 


ling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 








OTICE.— MARKS, DURLACHER BROS. 
395, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


ANTIQUE eenanrs ~ ART and general Objects of Decoration. The 
authenticity of every Object guaranteed. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S 





QTEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


FUEN ISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced ae with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, we ne am Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1 


F MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e the above Premises have recently been Rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious 
Warehouses in the metropolis. 
Bed-room Suites, from 6l. 6s. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 91. 9s. to 45 Guineas. 
Dining-room Suites, from 71. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, om 249, 250, a Court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1 











ILLIAM . BURTON, General Furnishing 
o H. R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


SENDS a CATALOOUD poh TIS and POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with 
Lists of Prices, and plans of the 30 large Show-rooms 


At 39, Oxford-street: 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-yard, London, W. 





FRENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, STOVES, RANGES, 





.d - 

REGISTER STOVES ... 0 56 ri 0 
CHINA-TILED ditto . 0, 600 
DOG-STOVES ..........- 0, 200 
FENDERS. Bronzed o1 9 , Woo 
Ditto STEEL and OnMOL Oo , 015 0 
NDEK FRAMES for 0; wo00 
MARBLE ditto, ditto 0 , W000 
PIERCED BRASS FENDER o , 000 
FIRE-IRONS, Set of = : . see 
Ditto RESTS for TILE Weare, per Pair.. 012 0 510 0 


15 
GAS and HOT-WATER WORK. —ESTIMATES FREE. 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. 


BEDSTEADS of Best Make only, from 10s. 6d. 

BEDDING of every description made on the Premises, and gua- 
ranteed of pure materials and good workmanship. 

AMERICAN WALNUT machine-made CABINET FURNITURE. 

A large Stock of CHEAP, USEFUL, and SOUND FURNITURE 
of the above make on view at prices usually charged for ordinary 
deal. 

FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING ROOMS, and 
every article necessary for HOUSE FURNISHING. 

EASY TERMS of PURCHASE.—Special Arrangements made by 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON with reference to CREDIT, without in any way 
altering the system of PLAIN FIGURES and FIXED PRICES, thus 
retaining to the PURCHASER all the advantages of prices arranged for 
NET CASH, and charging only such interest as may be necessary for 
the time over which the payments are extended. 

COLZA OIL, highest quality 

KEROSINE, ditto ........ceeeeeeee 


Wwiiiian 8. 


POLLINA ER SS WATER, 
“ Laurea donandus Apollinari.’’— Horace, Book iv. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 19, Regent-street, London, 8.W. 


ANITAS” and DISINFECTION.—The Pine 
Forest rs Home.—The rege PREPARATIONS are in use 
in more than 300 Boards of Health &. N 
stainless. pote and healthful. Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, and 
Household Soaps; Toilet Soaps and Fluids ; Tooth and Nursery P\ ‘owders. 
Of all Chemists, or of the Sanitas Company, Limited, Bethnal Green, 
London E. Testimonials of highest Medical and Sanitary Authorities 
free. Of universal necessity as the most perfect Purifier and Disin- 
fectant. 


OTS 110 and 111.—Lort 110, very soft OLD 
PALE SHERRY, at 30s.; and LOT 111, very soft OLD OLOROSO 
SOLERA, pale gold, at 33s. per dozen.—_SHERRIES of the old style, mel- 
lowed by age, very soft, and entirely free from the fieryness which has 
been so detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These exc we seg 
large Lots are placed in the hands of the Assuciation for fore ealiza- 
tion, and are offered to the Public, while on the special Lot List, at 
greatly reduced prices, instead of being Sold by Auction.—The LONDON 
CO-OPERATIVE W INE ASSOCIATION, Limited, 10 and 12, John-street, 
Adelphi, Ww.c. (removed from 446, Seana) 


M ! G. H. s @. 2 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 
(Opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, 
enclosed by post, which explains the most unique system of the adjust- 
ment of Artificial Teeth without pain. 
Consultation free, from 10 to 5. 


Diss FFornvs MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 





deacen 























E §&, 





approved of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTRURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
Infants. 

DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


T° CONSUMPTIVES of all DEGREES. 


z....... how a Working Man (W. Saunders, Devonshire Cottage, York- 
Lendon, E.) was cured of eet Consumption by Dr. 
L LOcocK: 8 PULMONIC WAFERS. Seesmall books of thousands of 
cures, to be had of all Agents, price 
Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and taste pleasantly. 
Sold by all Druggists, at 1s. 1jd. per box. 
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lon. The Now ready, price 6s. 
~| THE GENERAL INDEX 
[ENTS TO THE 
7 FIFTH SERIES 
20, and 21, 
OF 

ble 
mum odio F 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 
20, and 21 
nishing Vols. I. to XII. 1874 to 1879. 
2, with (TWO VOLS. IN EACH YEAR.) 
», and 6, 
HBS, ke, Ade 
Bo 8 Mr. Txoms has kindly contributed the following Preface :— 
15 9 ‘Tf there be any truth in the old proverb, ‘ Practice makes perfect,’ this ought to be a capital Preface, 
"Doe inasmuch as it is the Fifth to an Index of a twelve-volume Series of dear old Notes anp Queries which I have 
1510 0 been called upon to write. 

“The first three it was my duty to prepare, as I was responsible for the several collections of literary 
siete material to which they were the keys. I was urged to undertake the Fourth because to a certain extent 
and gua the various articles to which it referred had been garnered under my superintendence. But now that I 
NITURE. have neither the responsibility nor the credit for the store of varied, useful, and amusing information here 
os duly sorted and labelled ready for use, to be compelled by the importunity, not to say tyranny, of my 
yeas: successor to repeat an old story, and so expose myself to the risk of being taunted by some captious critic 
in any way with the profanity of Jack Falstaff, and told ‘Oh, thou hast damnable iteration!’ is a little hard upon an 
se Editor who has ‘retired from business.’ 
pone. ‘“‘T must, however, run the risk, inasmuch as by so doing I shall put myself in a position to make an 
TON, acknowledgment which I ought to have made long since. My distinguished and warm-hearted friend Lord 
ren | Brougham (who, I may here say, had on more than one occasion furnished me with some interesting Replies), 
le. speaking to me of the great value and utility of this Journal, was pleased to add that ‘ that value and utility 


were increased tenfold by its capital Indexes.’ Lord Brougham was right; and if the critic in the Saturday 
Review who declared of ‘that little farrago of learning, oddities, absurdities, and shrewdnesses, Notes AND 


ndon, S.W. 











ry Queries,’ that it was perhaps the only weekly newspaper that would be ‘consulted three hundred years 
ae ae hence,’ should also prove to be right, I do not hesitate to declare my belief that these Indexes will have 
Authorities greatly contributed to that success. 
~ ‘What a pleasant retribution it is for one who has for years been so mercilessly quizzed and jeered for 
“OLooRD his exposure of pretended Centenarians to think that he should be credited with the merit of having called 
zo as into existence a something that shall be continuing its useful existence some three centuries hence! 
bot Lista ‘But let that pass. I have on more than one occasion expressed my sense of how much these Indexes 
ene: owed to the care, intelligence, and experience of their original compiler, the late Mr. James Yeowell, as these 
E & now owe to his successor in this important department. I have not, however, in any of these Prefaces 
acknowledged as I ought to have done that their existence is due to the suggestion of another highly esteemed 
old friend, one of the earliest contributors to ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. William Bernard Mac Cabe, the learned author of 
abe oa ‘A Catholic History of England.’ It was he who, when some few volumes had appeared, urged upon me the 
advantage of taking stock of the information recorded in them by the publication of a General Index, and 
ESIA the advisability of doing so at stated intervals. The suggestion was one so full of common sense that I did 
“Toney or not hesitate to adopt it. I am pleased to avail myself of the opportunity which is thus afforded me of doing 
s the salt Justice to my old friend. Readers who share my regret at not seeing his name so frequently as they were 
wont in these pages may feel assured that it is from no diminished attachment to Norrs anp QueRtEs, but 
+REES. from the fact that he is, like the original Editor, conscious of increasing years, but, unlike him, careful not 
tinge, Yo to trespass too much on the good nature of the Public.” 
thousands of 
pleasantly. 


Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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BOOKS TO TAKE TO THE SEASIDE. 








BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, neatly bound and well printed, price 6s. of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION, in crown 8vo. price 68. 


By the Author of ‘The First Violin.’ 


PROBATION. 


By Mrs, HENRY WOOD. 
EAST LYNNE. (95th Thousand.) 
THE CHANNINGS. (35th Thousand.) 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 
WITHIN THE MAZE. 
LADY ADELAIDE. 
BESSY RANE. 
ROLAND YORKE. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
OSWALD CRAY. 
DENE HOLLOW. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 
A LIFE’S SECRET. 
RED COURT FARM. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
PARKWATER. 
EDINA. 
POMEROY ABBEY. 

By Miss AUSTEN. 

(The only Complete Edition.) 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
EMMA. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 


LADY SUSAN and THE WATSONS. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 

By ANONYMOUS AUTHORS. 
THE FIRST VIOLIN. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A SISTER’S STORY. 
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By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
JOAN. 
NANCY. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER. 
THE HERITAGE OF LANGDALE. 
HER DEAREST FOE. 
THE WOOING O’T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


By Mrs, ANNIE EDWARDES. 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
SUSAN FIELDING. 

STEVEN LAWRENCE: YEOMAN. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 
CHERRY RIPE. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
OLIVE VARCOE. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 
FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL LIFE. 


By Baroness TAUTPHCEUS. 
THE INITIALS. 
QUITS. 
CYRILLA. 

By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
LADYBIRD. 

By E. WERNER. 
SUCCESS: AND HOW HE WON IT. 
UNDER A CHARM. 








SECOND THOUGHTS. The New Novel by RHODA BROUGHTON, Author 
of ‘ Nancy,’ ‘ Red as a Rose is She,’ ‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart !’ dc. 


SPECTATOR. 





“ Miss Broughton sets forth in a pleasant and persuasive manner the advan- | the book, and Miss Broughton’s ridicule of the ‘excessive cultshaw’ school is 
tages of beginning with a little aversion, All the personages of the slight | very amusing indeed. Women have in this case, as in almost all cases, the 
but carefully written story are entertaining. A charming freshness pervades | power of solving the social question,” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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